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German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairytales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home ot 
Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Confident Bush shows 
he is his own man 
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G eorge Bu.sh hns been President for six 
months, and his second 1 00 days will 
hnve suited him better than the first. 

He has been slow to warm up ns Presi- 
dent, which led a number of sceptics to 
voice initial doubts as to the strength of his 
leadership. 

He look over the reins of government 
cautiously, tentatively, even though the 
change-over at the White House was 
smooth and largely trouble-free. 

The Bush administration has still not 
completed its appointments in full, but the 
good grades the 41st US President was 
given in advance, as it were, have if any- 
thing improved. 

He was awarded good grades in ad- 
vance as being a man with a mind of his 
aw, and not ju.si President Reagan's suc- 
cessor, and for building bridges where his 
predecessor had waged ideological trench 
warfare. 

Opinion polls show President Bush to 
be riding high on a wave of public support. 
His popularity is even greater than Presi- 
dent Reagan's. 

At this stage in his Presidential career 
Jimmy Carter was already being dismissed 
in political circles in Washington as un- 
likely to succeed. 

After his first half year in office Presi- 
dent Reagan had riled his Democratic op- 
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He seems to be most satisfied with him- 
self. He lias gained in self-assurance. His 
policy lias met with approval. 

But he is well aware that he has yet to 
survive his bnptism of fire. He has been a 
competent fair-weather captain but has yet 
to weather n storm. 

As he himself admits, he has been lucky 
so far. The United States is at peace and in 
fairly sound economic shape. The West 
does not face n military threat from the 
East. 

Indeed, what it races are the risks and 
opportunities arising from the failure of 
the communist system and the opening of 
the Iron Curtain. 

President Bush creates the impression 
of being u cautious captain who deserves 
the trust that has been placed in him. 

But lie can only be as good as his team. 
They must share tasks and responsibilities, 
and not just in the domestic sector. 

In foreign affairs. President Bush has in- 

u m. iled in his allies, he needs them us 

ners. 

If they are to do this role justice they 
must play their part, and if they take him at 
his word Europe will grow more self-re- 
liant and less susceptible to US influence. 

It may be too soon to draw compari- 
sons, but the Bush Presidency might, like 
Mr Gorbachov's policy, herald a new era 
in relations between a superpower and its 
allies. 

That would be tantamount to a partial 
US withdrawal from Europe, and not just 
in military terms. 

In granting not just Bonn but the Euro- 
pean Community the status of a partner in 
leadership. President Bush is delegating 
both responsibility and costs. 

He is doing so less out of convenience 
than on grounds of conviction, He seems 
keen to forgo the predominating role 
Washington played for so long. 

He says he was reluctant to accept that 
change in Eastern Europe was more than 
window-dressing, but he is now enthusias- 
tically endorsing and promoting it — and 


P°nents to the hilt and shocked the world 
lo foe core with his sabre-rattling. 

George Bush has,- in. contrast, gained ' 
Widespread acclaim by repeatedly demon-, 
slrating his readiness to agree to com- ; 
Promises - that make headway and by. 
showing that he has done his home\vprk. 
M knows what he is talking about. 

, Horne aloft on the wave of sympathy he 
? e ased on His twd tours of Europe too; he 
ev idently now feels more at ease. 


AC. met in. Strasbourg to elect a new 
president but there was trouble. It was 
made by Claude Autant-Lara, £7, the ol- 
dest MEP and honorary president of the 
European Assembly. 

M. Autant-Lara is a right-winger who 
is felt, by his political, opponents, to have 
grown none the wiser for his age. 

He certainly made no secret of his 
views, describing Euro-policies from a 
right-wing viewpoint, and in doing so 
losing the cliches beloved of right-wingers 
in this context. . r . 

His view? can have come; as no sur- 
prise.. They hod miich jn compion with, 
t|ie . right-wing Euro-electiop campaign, 
ip which national' keynotes prevailed. ,. 

Right-wing poijticpl panic? cannot be 
denied; ^he right to trundle out their old 





Genscher fit again 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hane-Dletrlch Genscher, flanked by his wife, Barbara, 
and doctor, leaves hospital after recovering from a heart attack. <phoi.»:«»pn) 


showing great flair and intuition in doing 
so. 

He demonstrated these qualities in Po- 
land and Hungary by inking Soviet sensiti- 
vities min ui'uuM *.u ii I nut tuutmg ihe 
Kremlin unnecessarily. 

He did so at the Western economic 
summit in Paris by suggesting that the Eu- 
ropean Commission should coordinate 
Western aid to Poland and Hungary. 

The rich member-countries of the Eu- 
ropean Community not only have the 
funds; they can also spearhead less suspi- 
ciously than the United Slates, Moscow's 
rival superpower, ihe exercise of influence 
on East Bloc countries. 

Dealing with an injured Soviet bear can 
be dangerous, but President Bush re- 
peatedly stresses that he will continue to 
keep his eyes wide open in dealings with 
Moscow. He is slowly and cautiously 
heading toward his first summit meeting 
with Mr Gorbachov, but he doubtless 
wishes the Soviet leader every success with 
his reform policy. 

Mr Bush is not an ideological crusader, 
and he seems thankful to be able to find 
opportunities for, and help with, bridge- 
building. 

He may even See Mr Gorbachov as his 

• -;i|7 j**v ft.' ^ -i' !*'<>>.• ■«. .<■! ... . : . 

Uproar in the 
European 
Parliament 


Northwest 

iZeitung 


arguments, but the problem remains. It is 
that of how national Interests are to be rec- 
onciled.^ a united Europe without jeopar- 
dising , the process of integration. Conces- 
sions will have to be made on some issu,es. . 

This point has gradually been , realised, 


partner in opening up the Iron Curtain, al- 
though competition between the systems 
naturally continues (with the military fac- 
tor steadily declining in importance). 

Beyond Com am mem. die Bush loimulti 
for the new era he sees as transcending the 
aim of containing communism, is based on 
two expectations. 

One is that inter-system rivalry will take 
diplomatic shape, using ihe rapier rather 
than the sabre. 

The other is that the East's west will, in 
the long term, become the West's east. 
Whether this equation will work and Presi- 
deni Bush is able to stay on this course will 
depend on a number of unknown factors. 

First and foremost, will the process of 
change in the East be free from setbacks 
and reverses and will the West do all it can 
to prevent them from happening? 

Will, for that matter, the delegation of 
responsibility practised by President Bush 
to tie in political forces and to arrive at a 
consensus both at home and within Nato 
come a cropper the moment the ship runs 
into heavy weather? And will the ship run 
off course unless the captain suddenly re- 
calls that he is in command and takes un- 
popular decisions? Jurgen Koar 

(Kolner Stadi-Anzciger, Cologne, 24 July 1989) 

of late after 1 national egoism had more or 
less stymied iiitbgratidn efforts' for years. 

Right-wing extremists ' in Strasbourg 
dould well be the acid test in respect of 
how far they are prepared to back the con- 
cept of European integration. 

' This will be particularly relevant when It 
comes to drafting a European constitution 
that strikes a balance between national 
arid European interests. 1 

The trend toward right-wing extremism 
may be 'regretted in Strasbourg, but a' 
walk-out in protest against expressions of 
right-wing viewpoints, such as was staged 
against M. Autant-Lara's comments, is riot 
going to lohfe the 1 problem. Convincing 
parliamentary work 'by the Strasbourg as- 
sembly is 1 likely ip prove more' effective as 
a counter-measure. : . , 1 lYo// tf cpe . 

, • . {Nonjwtut Ztitung, Oldenburg, 26 July 1 989) 
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Japan’s socialists await their chance 
as the end of an era beckons 


T he landslide defeat of Japan's ruling 
Liberal Democrats in . the Upper 
House of the Diet could be the beginning 
of (he end of what have been 34 years of 
LDP rule. 

The LDP is so badly shaken by a crisis 
of confidence that it has yet to undertake 
any serious efforts to stem the tide of its 
popularity decline. 

Its election defeat was a foregone con- 
clusion. If it fails to pull itself together in 
time it might lose the much more Import- 
ant elections to the Lower House, which 
must be held by mid- 1990 but are likely to 
be held sooner. 

Japan might then find itself ruled by a 
Socialist-dominated government. 

The election results are not a swing to 
the left; the Communists fated badly. They 
were a protest by Japanese voters, who are 
still conservative, against corrupt practices 
by the Liberal Democrats. 

The Opposition parties were able to 
limit themselves to distinctive slogans. The 
Socialists, who are opposed to the govern- 
ment's amis programme, also benefited 
from the climate of East- West detente. 

Mr Uno is the third Japanese Premier 
to hove resigned within a year. Now the 
electoral storm has cleared the air, the 
LDP doubtless stands a fair chance of 
coining to its senses and carrying out a 
purge und root-nnd-b ranch reforms. 

Younger LDP members of the Diet 
were indignant about Mr Uno’s appoint- 
ment as Premier, which was based on con- 
siderations of intra-party bhlnnte arid Of 
seniority. 

He was clearly not a reformer. Few 

German police 
and Namibia 

B onn could achieve a twofold objective 
by temporarily sending German 
police officers to Namibia. 

In Inking part in an international UN 
body it could demonstrate its special re- 
sponsibility to ensure democratic develop- 
ment in a former German colony. 

Yet the special nature of German par- 
ticipation would take the wind out of the 
sails of those who regularly have misgiv- 
ings about Bundeswehr soldiers serving 
with blue-helmeted UN peace-keeping 
forces. 

The Federal government is to be con- 
gratulated on having stated that the inter- 
national deployment of police - officers is 
an issue of fundamental Importance that Is 
to be given careful consideration. 

The role envisaged for the mixed UN 
police force ismerely that of observing 
and monitoring the work of local security 
forces. But there can be no ruling out UN 
police officers, despite their passive role, 
being involved in conflict situations. This 
Is a risk that must be borne in mind. 

In the long term the Federal Republic 
cannot sidestep forever a decision on tak- 
ing part in international UN missions, It 
cannot, for that matter, seek to rim a lesser 
risk than other states of comparable size 
and status. 

If sending put police officers is felt to be 
responsible, Bonn ought to have the guts 
to agree. It ought also to be prepared to 
weather a domestic debate If need and 
if, for instance, the mission were not to run 
as smoothly as one might wish. 

(HaiutoVc radio Allgemefate, 26 July 1 989) 





older-generation Liberal Democratic MPs 
are not tainted by Recruitgate and other 
scandals, but the party's younger ranks in- 
clude a number of talented and untainted 
men. 

The time has long been ripe for an end 
to the hierarchical outlook of old. The 
code followed by feudal society, based on 
Confucian ideas of order, continues to 
exercise a tacit influence on Japanese so- 
ciety. 

It attached great importance to relations 
between a leader and his followers, and 
this attitude continues to play a part 
among groups within the LDP. 

But Confucianism expects leaders to be 
models of propriety, beyond reproach in 
their behaviour. 

Libera! Democratic MP Masayoshi Ito 
called for root-and-branch reforms start- 
ing with the abolition of the LDP groups 
that were partly to blame for improper 
funding practices. 

He also called for politicians who had 
been connected with these practices to be 
demoted. Details of all donations ought to 
be made publicly available. All MPs ought 
to declare details of their earnings and ex- 
penditure. 

These proposals failed to gain majority 
support- within the LDP. Its reform propo- 
sals provide merely for a handful of cos- 
metic changes. 

The election drubbing shows Japanese 
women, who have gained political self- 
confidence, and the younger generation to 
have lost patience with the opaque and 
corrupt policies pursued by the LDP 
leadership. 

Should the Liberal Democrats fail to go 
through a process of catharsis, the Oppo- 
sition’s prospects will improve markedly, 
especially those of the Socialist Party of 
Japan. 


Bonn’s role in 
Middle East 

T here is a great difference between 
Bonn making contact with the Pa- 
lestine Liberation Organisation and 
other Western countries doing so. 

The historic burden of National So- 
cialism is bound to affect Bonn's policy 
toward Tsrael and the entire Middle 
East. 

What this means, In practice, is a spe- 
cial commitment to the Israelis and a 
special restraint in dealings with Israel’s 
foes. 

So circumspection and restraint must 
be observed in establishing contacts 
with the PLO. Contact must Jonly be 
made once it is clear that it does harm 
Israel’s interests. 

Yet It cannot be taboo forever, and 
the Federal government, which has now 
set about forging official links with the 
PLO, has timed it right. 

No-one can accuse Bonn of having 
prematurely spearheaded develop- 
ments. Other European Community 
countries have long begun to break their 
PLO taboos. 1 


The Socialists are holding talks with the 
Centrist parties, the Buddhist-oriented 
Komeito and the right-wing Socialists, 
about a coalition government. 

They have agreed to retain Japan's free- 
market economy, to make substantial im- 
provements to social security, to step up 
protection for agriculture, to pursue a pol- 
icy of “peace diplomacy” and to realign 
Japanese economic aid to benefit the 
poorest countries. 

Views still differ on defence, atomic en- 
ergy and policy toward the two Koreas. 

The Socialists are aiming, in the long 
term, at unarmed neutrality for Japan. Yet 
if they were to come to power they would 
not cancel unilaterally the security treaty 
with the United States. 

They would try to renegotiate its terms 


wUh a view to gradually tranrfbnnW, 
into a friendship treaty. 8 n 

In the long term the SPJ would lib h ; 
reduce substantially the strength oft!; 
Japanese self-defence forces. * ? 

The Socialists are also opposed tofe 
construction of fresh nuclear power i! 
tions arid keen to establish diplomatic rui 
with North Korea. nc,B 

The Centrist Opposition parties arein 
contrast determined to retain defence ar 
rangements with the United States and to 
maintain the self-deFence forces. 

The economic and social policy Ian* 
of a Centre-Left coalition would ns 
amount to nationalisation of key indy- 
tries. 

But government influence would beb 
creased, welfare provisions would k 
much more generous and the. trade urioj 
would be more powerful, 

That would lead to a number 0 f prob- 
lems the Federal Republic ofGwnanya/. 
ready faces. In other words, tot cutting 
edge of Japan’s competitive ymj* .. 
would probably lose some of its keenness. [ 
Fred de La Trobe I 

(Die Well, Bonn, 25 Julj I Wj i 


Behind-the-scenes contact 
between Israel and PLO 


B oth leading blocs in Israel's coali- 
tion government, after strongly 
criticising the United States, have now 
made more or less covert contact with 
leading Palestinians. 

It no longer seems to matter whether 
they are Palestinians with close contacts 
with the PLO or PLO members. There 
is little difference between the two. . 

. The Israelis were clearly urged to do 
so by their most important allies, the 
Americans, who also leaned heavily on 
them to reactivate the peace plan as 
originally agreed by the Israeli Cabinet. 

Likud and Labour agreed to do so after 
Premier Shamir had made substantial con- 
cessions to the hawks in his own camp. 

That led to a grave coalition crisis, 
with Labour insisting on the validity of 
the peace plan as approved after a 
lengthy tug-of-war. 

It can have been no coincidence that 
news of alleged (and inadequately de- 

Washington, as Israel's closest ally, is 
increasingly coming to accept the Pales- 
tinian reality, which is — whether one 
likes it or not — that the PLO is the only 
representative of Palestinian interests to 
be taken seriously. 

PLO leader Yasser Arafat has clearly 
parted company with his policy of old, 
which was to drive the Israelis into the 
Mediterranean. 

No-one who wants to see a peace set- 
tlement negotiated in the Middle East 
can hope to ignore the PLO. 

European arid US politicians are in- 
creasingly coming round to this view- 
point, and even in Israel there is not a 
united front against contacts of any kind 
with the PLO. 

The conservative Likud bloc is op- 
posed to the idea, but its coalition part- 
ner, Labour, would be prepared to back 
a peace process in which the PLO was 
involved. 

That must be the crux of German pol- 
icy. Borin’s Middle East policy is riot 
just part of a European framework. : 

It must, in particular, bfe inspired by 
the Israelis themselves, especially by Is- 
raelis who. are prepared to make use of 
any reasonable opportunity of bringing 
about lasting peace in the region. ! 
(WosidiutstihoAHgcraclnft, Essen. 25 July 1 989)’ 


nied) contacts between both Likud and 
Labour politicians and leading Palesti- 
nians broke at this very moment. 

Interestingly, both the United Slaws 
and the Soviet Union were involved be- 
hind the scenes; both have a clientele w 
whom they can exert influence. 

The greater moderation of Soviet 
foreign policy under Mr Gorbachov is 
increasingly apparent in the Middle 
East, as elsewhere. 

It remains to be seen whether this is a 
preliminary to (lie proposed interna- 
tional conference to be attended by all 
five permanent members of the UN Se- 
curity Council or is to lead to a ne» 
kind of umbrella that no longer requires 
the participation of other countries. 

What is most remarkable about all 
these contats, however, is the extent to 
which, the Israeli peace plan has already 
found its way into the Middle East peace 
settlement deliberalionsofal! concerned. 

Even the PLO no longer rejects /he 
Israeli plan out of hand; It merel/s///>“- 
lates terms on which it insists if 
will accept the plan as it stands. 

Two points of particular importance 
are who is to supervise elections in me 
occupied territories and whether Ara 
inhabitants of Israeli-annexed 

Jerusalem are to be allowed to vote. 

Mr Shamir still strictly rules out vot- 
ing by East Jerusalem Arabs, lsra 
would clearly like to consider the J 
salem Question as having been selti 
The Arabs have yet 1 to show any n» en ‘ 
tion of being prepared to do so. 

(Der Tagessplegel, Berlin, 27 July 
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THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 


Reconciling ecological policy 
with economic demands 






N o-one can accuse the Social Demo- 
crats of being faint-hearted, but if 
they really plan to base next year’s 
general election campaign on the mani- 
festo drafted by their "Progress 90" 
working party, they are sure to find the 
going rough. 

Some idea of what it may be like can 
be gained from the hue and cry raised 
by tbeSPD’s political opponents. 

The old instruments of torture are 
being trundled out yet again. These 
usually succeed in casting doubts on 
the Social Democrats' suitability to 
govern. 

They range from CDU allegations of 
the SPD’s “frenzy to reconstruct” to talk 
of the Social Democrats as the “party of 
tax increases" and of “an ecological 
planned economy.” 

Count Larabsdorff, leader of the Free 
Democrats, the CDU/CSU's coalition 
partner in Bonn, is more circumspect. 

He knows that the SPD’s programme 
for an “ecological reconstruction of in- 
dustrial society" exercises a great vi- 
sionary power that cannot be combatted 
with slogans alone. 

The FDP evidently feels these tenets 
are worth considering on their merits, 
and that musin'! just In- taken as a 
covert YiVnt that the Liberals don’t want 
to blot their copy book with a possible 
post- 1 990 coalition partner. 

In the CDU too there are thoughtful 
environmental protectionists who feel 
unable to dismiss out of hand the idea of 
promoting environmental protection by 
free market means. 

SPD business manager Anke Fuchs 
says the party plans to “expect of people 
something that is in their own interest." 

N othing has been the same in Bonn 
since voter support for right-wing 
parties has upset the electoral applecart. 

When the Bonn political parties think 
about the general election, due in just 
over a year, they have nightmares. Even 
the Social Democrats. 

The Christian Democrats may be In 
the doldrums but the SPD can hardly be ■ 
said to be deriving benefit from their 
discomfiture. . . . 

The findings of a Forsa survey have 
shaken Social Democrats, arguably 

Democratic strongholds vote next year 
along the same lines as they did in the 
roid-June European Parliament poll, the 
SPD will fail to poll more than 40 per 
CCn t in the general election. • 

In other words, the survey concludes, 
there will be no hope of a return to 
Power In Bonn. • • 

The survey finds : that in working- 
class areas traditional SPD voters have 
deserted en masse to the right-wing Re- 
publicans. 

Dortmund, an SPD stronghold in the 
the case in point, but poll- 
Fters are convinced the spme would 
a Pply in similar areas • all . over the 
country. ■ . . .... . 

| • ^ even more alarming finding, from 
[ lhe SPD viewpoint, is' that a further 


That accurately pinpoints the political 
dilemma the Social Democrats face. 

On the one hand people are strongly 
tempted to take a great leap forward on 
environmental protection, by which 
they mainly envisage energetically call- 
ing industry and the state to order. 

On the other hand this resolve dim- 
inishes in . proportion as it affects 
people's own lives, and especially the 
money in their pockets. 

Experience over the past 10 years has 
shown : that the catalytic converter 
makes painfully slow headway in reduc- 
ing vehicle emission until tax incentives 
make it a financially attractive proposi- 
tion. 

Fuel saving was only a virtue for as 
long as it was made essential by scarcity 
and high prices dictated by oil sheikhs 
in the Persian Gulf. 

In this respect the SPD's programme 
has inestimable advantages. It is the first 
nttempt by a leading political party to 
impress on consumers in the form of an 
overall cost estimate the expense of sig- 
nificant efforts by industrial society in 
the direction of environmental protec- 
tion. 

Motor fuel, people are told, will cost 
nearly two marks per litre. Free-range 
eggs will be much more expensive than 
the factory variety. Motoring will 
become more difficult. 

These are the logical consequences of 
efforts constantly undertaken hv the 
L'DU. CSU lou lu implement a task in- 
cumbent on the state by free market 
means. 

What distinguishes the SPD from the 
CDU/CSU is the hope of drafting a 
consistent overall concept that convin- 
ces everyone. 

Yet even a few days of debate within 
the party have been enough to show 
how serious the inner contradictions 
are. 

Economic policy specialists, who had 


a hard time in the policy commission 
chaired by SPD Saar Premier Oskar La- 
fontaine, fear German industry may 
face serious competitive disadvantages 
in the European and international mar- 
kets. 

Spokesmen for classical SPD social 
policy were overridden too. They argue 
that there are disadvantaged groups in 
society that ought not to be additionally 
burdened with meeting the cost of their 
contribution toward environmental pol- 
lution. 

Environmental protectionists on the 
commission were aware of this problem 
and have devised gigantic machinery to 
handle the problem, a Heath Robinson- 
style approach reminiscent of SPD fin- 
ance policy at its worst. 

Pensioners or students, who cannot 
be helped via tax benefits, are to receive 
offset payments by the state on a scale 
the SPD policy commission rightly 
dares not specify. 

The solution outlined for long-dis- 
tance commuters is typical of the vi- 
cious circle the reformers face. They 
are keen to make motoring markedly 
more expensive for the sake of clean 
air yet anxious not to penalise SPD vo- 
ters who travel long distances to and 
from work. 


Tit for tat 


Tax benefits for long-distance com- 
muters are to offset this extra expense. 
But that is to take away with one hand 
what has been given by the other. 

Herr Lafontaiue will only be able to 
resolve such contradictions by lowering 
his programmntic sights. 

Environmental policy can only suc- 
ceed as a cumbmulion u( small steps 
forward, as successes and failures alike 
have shown over the past 20 years. 

There can be no such thing as a 
“grand design" because conditions are 
too complicated to be packed into a 
20-page election manifesto, especially 
as the clash between ecology and econ- 
omy can only be settled by com- 
promise. 

Jorg Bischoff 

(StuitgarlcrZetiung. 20 July 1989) 


Supporters deserting in droves 
for the extreme right — survey 


seven per cent of Social Democratic 
supporters feel they might possibly 
switch allegiance to extreme right-wing 
parties. 

On a slightly more reassuring note, 
over half the traditional SPD voters who 
have already done so still feel well-dis- 

Why have working-class SPD voters 
fallen for the Republican party line? 
The aliens problem is said to hpve been 
the rpost frequent motive. 

Four out of 10 traditional SPD, voters 
who have switched allegiance to the Re- 
publicans are worried their financial 
situation, might take a turn for theworse 
over the next two years. 

They also share a sense of “political 
alienation.” Nearly all of them are. said 
to agree with the statement; . “1 don’t 
think politicians much.care what people 
like me think.” . . . 

Is it a case of t|ie socially disadvnnt: 
aged: falling for (he blandishments , of 
right-wing extremists w,hq have nothing 
to offer but fine words? . ; ..*i . .. ..... 

That .can . qqiy be /seen 08 a slap jn the 
face for those who still see the SPD as a 


clossic parly of the working class, 
mainly catering for the interests of the 
socially disadvantaged. 

That is where to start tackling the 
problem, says Florian Gerster, Social 
Democratic MP for Worms and Alzey, 
Rhineland-Palatinate, and a leading 

spd right-winger.' s , ' •- . 

...- Social policy must be given, priprjty in 
the SPD manifesto: ‘'Politics for ordinary 
people, the old, the poor and the sick.” 

The SPD;must avoid creating the im- 
pression of catering more for peripheral 
groups such as aliens and applicants for 
political asylum rather than for socially 
disavantaged Germans. . 

That doesn’t mean the SPD. must do 
.less for aliens and. applicants for politi- 
cal asylum, he says. It is merely a matter 
of priorities. . i •• 

TThe SPP must care first, and fore- 
most for ‘ordinary people,' Ihpn. — and 
then only — for everyone else.” . 

His second, line of, defence against the 
Republicans is an urgent counsel ,pf cau- 
tion jn qqnneption wjth talks in Bonn 
about, cooperation between Social 
Democrats and Greens at national level. 


Discussions 
with Greens 

C ontacts between SPD and Green 
politicians at Schloss Crottorf, near 
Bonn, may not be normal parliamentary 
routine, but they cannot be dispara- 
gingly described as “clandestine”. 

In resorting to this line of argument 
the Christian Democrats are clearly re- 
minded of the early 1960s when meet- 
ings of this kind paved the way for the 
SPD-FDP coalition. 

Yet Christian Democrat Friedrich 
Bohl should not. forget that CDU leader 
Helmut Kohl spent years dallying with 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher and Josef Ertl 
before he too was able to form a coali- 
tion with the Free Democrats. 

An SPD-Green coalition is still a dis- 
tant prospect. In their fireside chat at 
Schloss Crottorf the (wo sides seem to 
have found they hove as many issues on 
which they differ as on which they agree. 

Foreign policy, for instance, was the 
mainstay of common ground within the 
SPD-FDP coalition. Between Social 
Democrats and Greens it seems likelier 
to be a bone of contention. 

The Greens have n deep-rooted dis- 
like of blocs of all kinds. They have yet 
to learn from the SPD that blocs enn 
only be superseded once they have been 
accepted as a working arrangement. 

The Greens would do better to make 
headway in (he debate within their own 
ranks than to hold talks of this kind with 
members of the SPD. That is the only 
way in which they can find out what 
views command majority support in 
their own party. 

None of tile three tendencies within 
the Greens enjoys majority support. 11 
the Greens had to decide here and now 
whether to join a government in Bonn 
they would probably be unable to agree 
to more than tolerate an SPD minority 
administration. 

So they would do better to clarify in 
their own ranks just where they stand 
before setting out to canvass voter sup- 
port for reforms backed by both Social 
Democrats and Greens. 

< Slid dcutsc tic Zeitung. Munich. 24 July 1989) 

“We mustn’t create the impression 
that we are actively engaged in attempts 
to pave the way for a Red-Green coali- 
tion," Herr Gerster spys. 

That might make conservative work- 
ing-class voters feel unsure of where 
they stood in relation to the SPD, and 
the SPD still had much more in common 
with the Christian and Free Democrats 
than with the Greens. - 

Does that mean there can be no ques- 
tion of a Red-Green coalition after next 
year's general election? “I am not ruling 
out a situation that leads to .a Redr-Green 
coalition because there is -no 'alternative 
. with a working majority,” he says.' 

But for Herr Gerster a Red-Oreen 
.coalition is the last option. He sees a 
Grand Coalition (of Christian and So-; 
cial Democrats) as an "emergency solu-J 
tion" too, but the “emergency" would 
need to be more serious to justify a Red-i 
Green coalition, he implies. , ' 

He feels a “process of fermentation^ 
is under way in the SPD, with all options 
■ open including the choice of Chancellor* 
. candidate next year. . • 1 

Gerster knows that an SPD with 
Oskar Lafontaipe; as candidate foi 1 
Chancellor is . likelier to consider] a 
Green, coalition than an SPD led by. the 
more conservative! Haits-Jpoheiv Vogel. ! 

m Seinhard Breidenbftch 
(Allgemelne Zeitung, Mainz, 26 July 19B9) 
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THE LAW 


Controversy over planned changes 
to police’s shoot-to-kill rules 


Police in Germany are allowed to shoot 
to kill in a situation where a life de- 
pends on it. Extension of this rule has 
been proposed — and has unleashed 
heated debate. The articles on this page 
look at the planned changes and also at 
what other countries do. 

C alling the intentional killing of a 
human being a “final lifesaving shot” 
is bound to arouse suspicion.- 
Simplifying formulations of this kind — 
another example is the "management of 
toxic, waste" — suggest that language is 
being misused to cover something up. 

Not quite so in the case of the “final 
lifesaving shot" Bonn Interior Minister, 
Wolfgang Sch Subic (CDU), would like to 
see legally established for those sections 
of the police subject to national jurisdic- 
tion. 

This initiative is an attempt to find nn 
acceptable solution to (he problems 
which arise during violent confrontations 
between the police, hostages and gang- 
sters. 

The hostage-taking drama in Gladbeck 
about a year ago showed how fatal the 
outcome of such a situation can be. 

If the idea of saving the lives of the 
hostages is viewed as the main objective 
in these extreme situations the notion of a 
deadly “finale” seems less objectionable. 

However, the decision by a marksman 
or a head of operations to shoot to kill 
will not be facilitated by a new law. . 

The police are already allowed to 
shoot to kill in a life-for-a-life situation. 

One need only recall the rescue oper- 
ation by the “Grenzschutztruppe 9” 
(GSG 9), a special border police unit 
operative since 1973, which freed 86 
hostages held by terrorists in a Lufthansa 
airliner in Mogadishu (Somalia) back in 
1977. . 

So why is Interior Minister Schauble 
keen on adopting a “shoot-to-kill” regula- 
tion which was. elaborated at Land level 
in 1977 but only became law in Bavaria, 
Lower Saxony Rnd Rhineland-Palatinate? 
The arguments for and against the 

T he 120,000 members of the British 
police force are still in principle 
unarmed. Their basic training does not 
involve the use of firearms. 

■ Small special units are trained for 
this purpose. Roughly 2,500 of the 
28,000 policemen and -women in 
London (Metropolitan Police) have 
the right to Carry arms, • 

Firearms are used if armed persons 
ignore demands to lay down their arms 
and if there Is a danger that they might 
start shooting. 

The general motto for police action 
in such cases is: shoot to put the crimi- 
nal out of action. This means that 
1 shots are not fired at legs or arms but 
at the body. < 

The police, however, are not allowed 
to shoot to kill, even though it cannbt be 
ruled put that this may happen. 

The police in Britain very rarely use 
firearms. Less than twenty limes a 
year. • • 

There have been cases in which po- 
licemen were prosecuted because of 
making unnecessary use of firearms, 
but not one of them was sentenced. 
These regulations apply in England, 


regulation were already discussed in de- 
tail at the beginning of the 70s; new 
angles are not in sight. 

Irrespective of what may have led to 
the terrible outcome of the Gladbeck 
hostage drama — technical slip-ups, or- 
ganisational chaos and the on occasion 
highly dangerous curiosity of onlookers 
and the media — the blame cannot be put 
on the lack of corresponding laws. 

The advocates of a regulation enabling 
the police to shoot to kill wrongly believe 
that the supplementation of the right of 
all persons to self-defence and emergency 
assistance in the form of a special law for 
the police at a national level will lead to 
greater legal certainly. 

The only correct aspect in this line of 
argument is that the police have to re- 
spect the principle of proportionality in 
every operation; under certain circum- 
stances a private Individual may ' be 
allowed to do more that a policeman. 

According to existing laws, however, 
no policeman would be prosecuted if the 
shot he fired was "the only means to avert 
an impending danger to life” or the risk of 
permanent and serious damage to health. 

The argument that police officials need 
support in the form of a clearer regula- 
tion is also inappropriate. 

Schauble’s initiative merely appears to 
clarify the matter. In what situation, for 
example, is shooting the “only means”? 

What action should be taken if several 
criminals are pointing guns at the heads 
of their victims and pull’the trigger- in a 
reflex response to shots by the police? 

When should a “solution by negotia- 
tion" be ruled out? 

Laws can do no more than provide an 
abstract framework. They are of little use 
When it comes to tackling a hostage-tak- 
ing situation on the spot. 

Finally, the inititiave overlooks the fact 
that even in the event of a legal regulation 
an inquiry would be needed after the 
event to establish whether the situation 
warranted killing the criminal. 

The procedure, therefore, would re- 
main the same. 

Is this discussion no more than what 


the North Rhine-Westphalian Interior 
Ministry describes as a “typically German 
legalistic dispute”? 

North Rhine- Westphalia’s Interior 
Minister, Herbert Schnoor, has always 
spearheaded those politicians who claim 
that an express legal empowerment to 
shoot to kill is unnecessary, since the 
police are obliged to do their utmost to 
save lives anyway. 

What is more, these politicians are still 
waiting for proof that any single oper- 
ation was bungled because the ability to 
shoot to kill was not laid down in a spe- 
cial regulation. 

The police trade union quite rightly re- 
marked that a special law the decision to 
shoot to kill or not still remains a matter 
for the conscience of individual po- 
licemen to decide even if a new law is in- 
troduced. 

Policemen should not be compelled to 
shoot just because the law forces them to 
do so. 

• Furthermore, the police should only 
use their guns to save lives. 

The police union rejects shooting to 
kill with the intention of averting serious 
damage to the health of bystanders. 

If Schauble has his way, however, the 
police would be able to shoot kidnappers 


A ‘back-door 
deaflTp^efraity?’ 

T he "final lifesaving shot” is the de- 
liberate killing of a criminal in order 
to free hostages. 

The shot is generally fired at the brain 
so as to ensure that the criminal is un- 
able to react and to rule out any reflex 
response. 

The critics of this line of action feel 
that it is tantamount to the death pen- 
alty through the backdoor. 

Its advocates, on the other hand, 
claim that the final lifesaving shot is the 
only means of eliminating a kidnapper 


How other European countries 
handle this complex issue 


Wales and Scotland, not in in North- 
ern Ireland. ’ 

The Dutch police are not allowed tiy 
law to fire affinal lifesaving shot or to 
shoot to kill." 

The use of firearms is regulated in 
the "General Police Regulations” and 
is worded restrictively. 

AH situations in which 'police are 
allowed to Use firearms are clearly 
defined.- ! 

They Include self-defence as weil as 
threatening a policeman with a gurt. 1 

A disciplinary commission is cur- 
rently investigating the behaviour of 
the police in the Colonel van de Kieft 
kidnapping case. ' 

1 The officer was kidnapped by a 
German drug addict and died after 
being hit by a bullet from a police- 
man's gitn after a special unit tried to 
free him by force. 

In Italy the use 'of firearms by the 
police is regulated by the principles 


laid down in Article 53 of the Crimi- 
nal Code, which dates back to the fas- 
cist era. The police are only allowed to 
shoot If, “in fulfilment of their: official ' 
duties, they are forced to do so by the 
need to avert violence." 

This provision does not specify how 
the firearms should be used. 

According to the Italian Interior 
Ministry the' principle of proportion- 
ality applies: a shot can only be fired at 
a person if there is a direct attack on 
the police br oil another person. . 

If criminals are killed during gun 
fights with gangsters the police do not 
normally have to worry about being' 
prosecuted. 1 

Even during the “leaden” years of 
the fight against the Red Brigades, dur- 
ing which many people were killed on 
both sides, public opinion as k whole 
and the large 1 majority of politicians did 
not seriously question these nohns. 

Criticism was only ivoiced in left- 


if, as in the case of the gangsters R&n* 
and Degowski in the Gladbeck <w I 
they move into a crowd of people. ^ ' 

Even Bonn admits that Schauble's in. 1 
• itiative, assuming it is accepted bv Z * 
FDP, will only have a limited effect. V 

If a Land calls in the GSG 9 fa 
example, the unit is then subject to lH 
law. m 

It is claimed that the initiative is nri. 
marily intended as a sipal to the LanL' 
to develop a more uniform approach. \ 

Schauble, however, must have realised 
that his initiative would not be accepted 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, Hesse, the 
Saarland, Bremen, Hamburg and Berlin 

Was he perhaps hoping that this mo* 
would win back voters on the right-mw 
fringe of his party who have conslaiZ 
called for a tougher approach by ifo 
police? 

In what has long since become a 
legal rather Ilian political dispute 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, which ab in- 
tends establishing the right IoCmkav* 
kill in its Land law, has come up with a f 
conciliatory proposal. 

Instead of a uniformly worded law 
all Land Interior Ministers should ofli- } 
daily approve of the authorisation to 
shoot to kill, but also emphasise (he re- 
sponsibility of the head of operations. 

It is doubtful whether such a declar- 
ation will be made. 

One thing is certain: it would not be 
able to prevent a new discussion over 
the controversial law following the 
next kidnapping drama. 

Clemen s Bollinger 

(K6lner Stadt-Anzeiger, Cologne. 2ti July 1 W) 

in such a way as to make sure that ht 
she cannot kill the hostages at the Iasi 
moment. 

■ Acaording to existing laws shooting 
to kill is allowed if it is the only means ol 
averting an impending to life or an im- 
pending danger risk of serious bodily 
harm to a hostage. 

This regulation is covered by the self- 
defence paragraph 32 in the Criminal 
Code. The final lifesaving shot is only 
regulated in the police laws in three of 
the eleven Ltinder and ranks as an act of 
sovereignty. 

Elsewhere the police marksmen have 
to refer to the general right to emer- 
gency assistance, which is less clearly 
defined. 

(Slut (gar tor Nochricliien, 26 hfr ,9g9 ) 

wing circles that the police had been 
all too “trigger-happy." In France one 
of two special units is automatics y 
called in whenever hostages are taken, 
the police group RAID or the gendar 
merie unit GIGN. .. 

In over 20 operations in fouryew* 
RAID police have never onde firea a 
lethal shot. 

There were more ‘casualties when 
GIGN “soldiers” were involved. 

The most prominent victim was the 
terrorist Machoro in New Caledon 
in 1985. . 

Up to now there has been no disciir 
sion about the right tb shoot to 
since a member of the police force ba- 
sicaliyhas no more rights than every 
citizen in this field. " ’ 

The police are only allowed to shoo 
if they themselves or andther person » 
in “serious danger." v 1 1 
This is a “personal decision ; * 
“order from'above'* is not riecessary. ■ 

If someone is killed after being shot 
person who' fired the shot, even if this js 
policeman or a gendarme, "has to 
his action to the public prosecutor. 

01ft Welt, Bonn, 27 
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T he drama of events in Eastern' Eu- 
rope and the daily reports of their 
momentum makes it easy to forget that 
we are witnessing an historical develop- 
ment 

Regardless of all its victims and 
crimes just one generation ago commun- 
ism was a vision of salvation. 

Its worldwide proliferation was 
marked by the thrust of a millenarianis- 
tic ideal. 

It promised to eliminate class dif- 
ferences, national conflicts, exploitation 
and poverty, hailing the glory of a lib- 
erated cultural existence. 

This is not the way things turned out. 
All promises died an early death in an 
unprecedented marasmus. 

Wherever communism came to power 
it brought about bondage, barracking 
and societal paralysis and enme nowhere 
near redeeming its pledges. 

Nowhere else in the world are class 
differences so apparent as in socialist so- 
cieties with their nomenklatura and 
double currency. Nowhere are the short- 
comings of a social system so obvious. 

The erupting nationalities conflicts 
throughout the East bloc reveal that it 
lags behind the rest of the world politi- 
cally, economically as well as in its 
ability to overcome deeply rooted 
prejudices. 

Irrespective of the final outcome of 
the ongoing process of fermentation, the 
idea of communism will no longer be 
able to regain the force of conviction 
which was once its source of inspiration 
and which gave its craving for power the 
character of a religion. 

The astounding proposal by Italian 
comrades, which has initially been re- 
jected, that the term "communism” 
should be deleted from the name and 
programme of Italy’s communist party. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Communism: the decline 
and fail of a theology 


indicates the extent of this collapse. For 
decades ideological projections served 
to justify all the sacrifices, the millions of 
people who died as well as the depriva- 
tions of everyday life. They gave the 
masses a sense of certainty and ensured 
obedience. • • 

The shattering of illusions means that 
communism loses all its means of com- 
pensation for its various deficiencies, its 
only basis oflegilimation. 

All that remains is the cynicism of 
powermongers, whose goal is simply the 
retention of privileges and party posts. 

A top-ranking East German function- 
ary recently claimed that “a certain 
general-secretary” was in the process of 
making the big mistake of voluntarily 
sharing power with others. 

The doubts about the theory and 
practice of communism relate to the sys- 
tem in its entirety. 

In Poland and to a growing extent in 
the Soviet Union observers more and 
more frequently maintain that the ongo- 
ing process cannot be described, as by 
the West, as a reform of communism, but 
is nothing more than its collapse. 

The language of reform, they claim, 
simply tries to circumvent the long over- 
due admission that the communist idea 
itself was mistaken right from the start, 
not just its translation into practice. 

Typically enough the criticism so far 
has related to Brezhnev and Stulin but 
not to the postulates and objectives of 
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Lenin. Even Gorbachov only talks of er- 
rors and distortions. 

The widespread suspiciousness to- 
wards “perestroika” and “glasnost", 
which many find difficult to understand 
outside of the Soviet sphere of influence, 
is rooted in a radical loss of credibility. 

This relates to the system as a whole 
rather than to individual leadership 
figures. The hopes once pinned on the 
driving force of the communist ideal 
have dissipated. 

During a recent international con- 
ference, a Polish delegate remarked deri- 
sively that only the illiterate masses in 
Latin America and German intellectuals 
still believe in communism and its mess- 
age. 

He recalled the remark by R£gis De- 
bray, according to which communism is 
generally a “luxury phenomenon of 
problem-free societies, as it were part of 
the the intellectual folklore of Western 
Europe.” 

Surprisingly, this collapse, which like 
all historical process of disintegration in- 
volves considerable risks, is only viewed 

Hitler-Stalin 
Soviet fairy-i 

V alentin Falin. head of the Soviet 
(.'em i al C'unimiuee's department 
for international affairs and former am- 
bassador in Bonn, has made rhe first of- 
ficial admission that a pact between Hit- 
ler and Stalin - under which the Soviet 
Union was free to take the Baltic repub- 
lics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
while Germany was allowed to lake 
most of Poland - did exist. 

This is a retraction of the falsification by 
the Soviet Union for over four decades. 
Valentin, appearing on television in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, said (in ref- 
erence to a secret protocol to the German- 
Soviet friendship treaty of 1939): “Yes, 
there was a supplementary protocol.” 

All history books and school text- 
books in the Soviet Union and all the 
history fairytales shaped to fit in with 
the party line in Europe's communist 
states now look like the product of pol- 
itical expedience. 

The hitherto ‘official version of the 
“accession” of the Baltic states to the 
Soviet Union, the claim that the Soviet 
Union generously complied with the 
wishes of the Baltic governments, is now 
"exposed as.’histbHpaL&mlsEejDresentation 
ofthe worstklftd. .*■ i- • 

The truth is that Stalin, in accordance 
with the division of Central and South- 
East Europe into “spheres.of influence”, 
brought death and terror upon the Bal-> 
tic peoples, robbed them of their ident- 
ity and annexed their states. 

In East Poland, which consisted of 
large parts of White Russia^ Lithuania 
and the Ukraine, Stalin employed dia- 
bolical methods to expel, massacre and 
abduot the Poles. : 1 . >,■ . . . . . 

■ , Unfortunately, the. Polek passed on 
this lesson in an undiminished form, to 
the Germans when they, wefe. expelled 
from their traditional territories. : . 

All this is history. Even without the 
existence of the original secret protocol 
document It was a historical fact. In. the 
final analysis it war more' significant 


as a hope or even its fulfilment in the 
West. 

By way of contrast tremendous pes- 
simism prevails in the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

This mood creates a strangely unreal 
blend of dynamism and resignation and 
is marked by talk of catastrophes rather 
than improvements. 

The fact that the East bloc “tenants” 
warn against the slogan of a "common 
European house” may be connected with 
the keen sense of realism of persons who 
have been oppressed for so long. 

U cannot be ruled out that Gorbachov 
is willing to go further than the critics in 
his own country expect. Until then, how- 
ever, the traditional structures persist. 

If they are not swept aside the anta- 
gonism which has predominated -during 
this century between constitutional 
democracies apd totalitarian regimes 
will, cpntinue, even though the strait- 
jacket character of the ; latter has been 
removed in many instances. 

Up to now the West has been able to 
ward off the Soviet threat. by means of a 
combination of steadfastness and flexi- 
bility. 

It hns no reason to drop this strategy 
at n time of a growing realisation that 
communism was a misguided odyssey. 

All that is missing on its death certifi- 
cate is the official stamp of authenlicn- 

*‘ on - Joachim Fest 

(Frankfurter AMgemeineZeiiung 
fUr Deutschland, 25 July ( 989) 

pact: another 
tale exposed 

(ban any piece of paper. There were un- 
doubtedly be verul reasons lui Moslum's 
reluctance to acknowledge the existence 
of all parts of the disgraceful pact be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler. 

It was already difficult enough 
to explain why the two dictators 
signed a pact, but even more embar- 
rassing to be exposed as a greedy rob- 
ber of land. 

Stalin could have made a deal with 
Hitler without bullying other peoples 
and eradicating entire states if his aim 
was simply to guarantee the security oT 
the Soviet Union in the face of the Hit- 
lerian threat. 

The fact remains: Stalin was nothing 
more and nothing less than an imperial- 
ist and a robber of land. And nothing 
better than Hitler. 

The third reason for Soviet reluct- 
ance to accept historical facts: what 
happens if injustice is seen and con- 
firmed to be an injustice? 

Peoples have long memories — this is 
not the first time Moscow has made this 
painful experience: Japan does not for-: 
get the Kuril Islands, Romania has not 
forgotten Bessarabia, the Poles have not 
forgotten their territory beyondi the 
frontiers . laid down in Versailles, .the 
Hungarians . cannot forget the bloody 
quashing of their revolution, the Czechs 
remember 1968, the Germans the Ber- 
lin uprising in 1953 and the division of 
Germany. 

. For two years now the Balts have 
been insisting on the publication of the 
ontire Hitler-Stalin pact, the admission 
of the injustice of their annexation and 
the annulment of the treaty. ' . !i - 
This boils down to reparations and 
conipensatloh. 1 

• The : Germans have - rightly — lost 
their “sphere, of influence. 1 ’ The Soviets 
retained theiits* The .question- is: how 
much longer? . ; . . Editard Neu mater ) 

: •. (RheinUcherMferkur/ChrUt und Wall, 
.... i. ‘ i : ; Bonn, 28 July 198$) 
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State rejects firm’s pioneering plan for 
weekend work and shorter hours 


A pian by lyre maker Uniroyal to 
boost production by Introducing 
voluntary weekend shifts has been re- 
jected by the Lnnrf govern mem of North 
Rhine-Westphaiia. 

Uniroyal, a subsidiary of Continental 
AG, Hanover, estimates that with an ad- 
ditional 1 2-hour shift on both Saturday 
und Sunday, production would be in- 
creased as much as 30 per cent — at a 
time when (he lyre market is booming. 

But Hermann Heinemann, the Land 
Social Democrat Labour Minister, has 
rejected the application on the grounds 
that it violates the German constitution, 
Basic Law. 

But the parent company, Continental, 
is not taking the decision lying down. A 
spokesman says :talks would continue 
with the Land government. 

The firm had reached agreement with 
Us employees. The works council and 
the trades union, IG Chemie, are im- 
pressed with the plan, which would cre- 
ate 400 jobs. 

Part of the plan was to compensate 
for weekend shifts by culling the work- 
ing week from 38.5 hours to 32 hours 
without reduction in pay. There are ad- 
vantages. then, on both sides. 

Article 139 of Basic Law says that 
Sunday and public holidays are de- 
scribed as days “of rest from work and 
of spiritual edification." 

This is not absolute, of course. In the 
industrial Code dating from the 19th 
century exceptions to having Sunday as 
a day of rest are specifically listed. 

Restaurants and pubs were allowed 
to open and anyone involved in health 
matters can work. 

In industry technical grounds could 


be a reason for working on Sunday. 
Chemical reactions, for example, can- 
not be stopped at the weekend. 

Computer manufacturer IBM can 
operate at the weekends, not because 
the company was given exemption 
status from the Industrial Code but be- 
cause of a decision handed down by the 
Stuttgart Land government. 

IBM could prove that too many chip 
rejects would be produced if production 
were closed down for the weekend and 
started up again on Monday. 

Technical grounds of this sort do not 
apply to tyre production. In Uniroyal's 
case the considerations are much more 
economic, which Herr Heinemann is 
not prepared to take into account. 

He is an SPD politician and fears that 
if he were to approve the Uniroyal plan, 
there would be a flood of requests for 
similar treatment. 

Many employers would like to use 
their machines at weekends. For years 
they have talked about greater flexi- 
bility in working hours. Their demands 
have met with bitter opposition from 
most trades unions: except for IG 
Chemie, that is. 

In the case of Uniroyal the union has 
shown itself ready to talk about the mat- 
ter. All the other individual trades unions 
in (he Diisseldorf-based Federation of 
Trades Unions have rejected an exten- 
sion of the working week to the weekend. 

The engineering union, IG Metall, has 
led the- way In opposing this. This union 
has shown that central to its 1990 wage 
demands is the sanctity of the weekend 
as a rest period. 

Employers are holding the carrot of a 
reduction in the hours worked in a 


Making it easier for women 
to return to their job 


M ore and more companies are giv- 
ing women better opportunities to 
be both mothers and workers. 

Young mothers are given a whole 
year of family leave (an extension of a 
legally ' enforced leave for pregnant 
women) with the right to return if they 
want to. 

Many others are given guarantees of 
re-employment even after they resign to 
have and look after children. 

While women are raising children, 
they ; often maintain contact with their 
cbmpany through further-training fa- 
cilities. 

Although these advantages are avail- 
able to both father and mother they 
have until now been used mainly by 
women. 

The chemicals industry was one of 
the first to make these special arrange- 
ments available to young parents. In 
1986 BASF began a programme under 
which young fathers and mothers could 
drop out of work for a maximum of 
seven years with a guarantee of re-em- 
ployment. 

So far almost every second eligible 
BASF worker has taken advantage of 
the offer. 

Bayer has had a company agreement 
concerning family and job since April 
1987. More than 300 of the total work- 
force of 63,755, have made use of the 
possibility of remaining away from work 


for up to three years for one child and 
up to seven years if there are more 
children in the family. 

Not many men have taken advantage 
of this arrangement — six in fact. 

The r e-employ ntent guarantee is 
linked to the condition that during the 
time off to look after the family the em- 
ployee will improve his or her profes- 
sional qualifications by further train- 
ing. 

The demand for leave to look after a 
young family has been limited among 
managers.--:-" . - • r 

Most of them who do take parental 
leave return to their work before it 
comes to an end. 

Detergent manufacturers Henkel also 
intend to make it attractive for young 
mothers to return to work after they 
have had their children. The Henkel 
benefits include stand-ins during holi- 
days, kindergartens and supervision of 
school homework. 

Mothers and fathers at Daimler-Benz 
also do not have to leave the company 
to bring up their children. As with VW 
and the retail trade they can for a num- 
ber of years take family leave. 

Daimler-Benz also offers a benefit 
which is unique In Germany: a third of 
this family leave is included in calcula- 
tions towards the employee pension 
scheme: 1 dpa 

(Kfllner Stadl-Anzeiger, Cologne. 20 July 1989) 


working week before workers and 
trades unionists to gain their aim of 
greater flexibility. 

Joachim Kreimer de Fries, wage ex- 
pert at the Trades Union Federation, 
said: “This has increased the pressure 
on the trades unions." 

Employers' representatives have 
made it clear that work would have to 
be distributed in a different way if the 
working week were reduced. 

The question for Herr Kreimer de 
Fries is in what form could the trades 
unions accept flexibility. He said that 
the unions are prepared to talk about 
this with the exception of further wee- 
kend working and further night work. 

What matters to the employers, how- 
ever, is working at the weekends and 
particularly on Sundays. They have high 
hopes of drastically reducing produc- 
tion costs in this way. 

Employers argue that machines, get- 
ting more expensive all the time, only 
become economically viable when they 
are running as long as possible. 

The trades unions are aware of this 
economic advantage. But Reinhard Kiel 
from IG Metall headquarters in Frank- 
furt said that nevertheless “the weekend 
was not up for discussion.” 

He said that a weekend without work 
represented an achievement for trades 
unionism. It was sacrosanct and there- 
fore not to be weighed against economic 
advantages. 

• At the spring round of wage talks, IG 
Metall intends to ensure that the work- 
ing week is defined as from Monday to 
Friday in the individual Lander wage 
agreements. 

This has already been established in 
the wage agreements valid in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg and Hesse. The trades 
unions are trying here to keep their 
ranks closed. Working hours confirmed 
in wage agreements are not available for 
negotiation by employers or works 
councils. 

A regulation governing working 
hours such as that at Bayerische Mo- 
torenwerke in Regensburg, would not 
come into consideration; 

BMW management there and the 
works council came to an agreement 
that the working week would be- re- 
duced to 36 hours spread over four days 
with (he inclusion of Saturday as a work 
day. 

Professor Fritz Vilmar, a Berlin so- 
ciologist, has criticised the rigid stance 
adopted by the trades unions as “feder- 
ation egoism.” . ..... ; , ., ... . 

He said: “The workers are lumping 
everyone together, although for a young 
bachelor, for example, it could be ad- 
vantageous to accept working at the 
weekend and a reduction of week-day 
hours" 

Professor Vilmar equally pilloried 
the rigid attitude the trades unions 
adopted towards part-time employ- 
ment. 

In a paper IG Metall demanded from 
all Its officials that they reduced part- 
time employment as far as possible. 

The paper said: “The unlimited intro- 
duction of part-time employment as a 
general strategy would be nothing else 
but reducing (he working week without 
a compensating wage adjustment.” 

The professor said this attitude disre- 
garded the real interests of nine million 
workers who, according to a survey. 
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would carry on working part-time 
if they had to accept less pay. j 

Furthermore the chance would!,! 
wasted of creating lOQ.QQQ txtr .*{ 
through the introduction of pan- i^ 
employment voluntarily. ^ : 

However, Professor Vilmar sham ; 
the fears of the trades unions thatsmai ' 
managers could exploit part-time m 
kers and expect them to be on call fo! 
work when they were wanted. j 

This is why he has demanded that J 
wage agreements guidelines should bt 
Included which prevent abuse, and i 
the same time give to the individoi 
worker the possibility of negotiating At 
most favourable working hours for him- 
self. 

But it should be taken into accow 
that the individual worker is the weaJce 
in worker-employer negotiations , ht 
pointed out. 

Fritz Scharf from the MaxflancUh- 
stitute for Social Research h C<% e 
has suggested that workers with ■ 
aims and interests should be brought I 
together in groups according to age and [ 
family status and employer and em- . 
ployees could work out an arrangement ? 
suitable to them both. 

Rudolf Geer of the Employers Assn- . 
ciation in Engineering Industry, how- 
ever, warned against exaggerated expec* ! 
tations. He said: “Absolute autonomy 
about working hours for a worker was . 
unrealistic since the ecompany's oper- 
ations would be disrupted. 1 ' 

The question of weekend working is 
as controversial among the political 
parties as it is among trades unions and . 
employers. 

Individual politicians have come l» 
prominence by making statements 
Prime among them is Labour Minister 
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Norbert Blum, who supports the work 
schedule practised by BMW in Regens- 
burg. 

He was criticised by the employees as 
well as by employers for his remarks - 
about including Saturday in the working 
week and for this reducing the hours . 
worked in a week to 36. 

As expected the employers supported ! 
the proposal about working on Saturday 
but rejected a further reduef/w m 
number of hours worked in the week. j 

The trades unions took and almost 
diametrically opposite attitude. 

Oskar Lafontoine, SPD deputy cnair : 
man, is not otily in favour of more 
urday working but, along with Hcrmaiw 
Rappe, chairman oflG Metall, he is o 
of those in the SPD who is open-rmn«» 
about working on Sundays. 

Herr Lafontaine, who is also 
df the Saar, has also come out strong!) 
for amendments to the Industrial Coo • 

The views that Hermann R^PP®*® 
Oskar Lafontaine espouse are 
troverslal within; their party, the srj* 
The stand is in contradiction to aP" 
posal for a working hours law, wbw 
Social Democrats have introduced 
the Bundestag. ^ 

The SPD want to distribute worm 
time fundamentally betWeen Mon 
and Friday.! . . ' 

The SPD executive, could not now. 
make upjtsmipd dn such a clear ro 
' latipn when U came to approving th® 
cision paper dealing with “solid an y 
employment polipy,”'. ... 

The SPD was rriuch more infavour 
a general reduction of the working 
without a reductipn in. pay* a system 
.. Continued on page 1ft ' 
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A nyone who was expecting plain 
words from the Seven on the fore- 
most issue facing them will have been 
disappointed with the French Revol- 
ution bicentenary summit in Paris. 

The heads of state and government of 
the seven leading Western indus- 
trialised countries had next to nothing 
to say about the sovereign debt crisis. 

Thw call for a more varied and flex- 
ible outlook on financial support for re- 
form programmes was hardly worth 
making. 

Their appeal to commercial banks to 
adopt a realistic and constructive ap- 
proach in negotiations with debtor 
countries was just an empty phrase of 
the kind for which one reaches when 
nothing better comes to mind. 

There was no mention of the initiative 
Francois Mitterrand, the summit’s 
French host, was expected to launch: a 
call on the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank to play a larger role 
in financing sovereign debts. 

The pomp and circumstance of the 
Paris summit thus signally failed to 
achieve results on this issue. 

After the no-show summit a view- 
point was firmly and all the more tren- 

— 
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chantly expressed by Alfred Her- 
rhausen, spokesman for the Deutsche 
Bank board. 

His previously stated opinions on the 
sovereign debt problem caused a stir. 
They have, incidentally, been regularly 
rejected by his fellow-bankers. 

After a number of preparatory hints 
he finally nailed his colours to the mast. 
A solution to the debt crisis, he said, 
must start by halving Interesting pay- 
ments by countries heavily in debt, fol- 
lowed by e 50-per-cut in capital claims. 

This proposal is based on the realisa- 
tion that only a radical reduction in the 
debt burden holds forth any promise of 
success — as opposed to n constant rea- 
lignment that merely plunges countries 
deeper into debt. 

Herrhausen's proposal was in effect 
taken up at the talks between Mexico 
and its 400 creditor banks all over the 
world. 

These talks were seen as an acid test 
of the Brady Plan, launched by the 
United States in a bid to reverse 
America's debt strategy. 

In March US Treasury Secretary Ni- 
cholas F. Brady agreed in principle to a 
reduction in the debt burden. 

IMF special drawing rights were to be 
used to buy back banks’ claims at a sub- 
stantial discount. This discount was (he 
subject of tough bargaining between 
Mexico and its creditors. 

Agreement was reached, again in 
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principle, on a part of Mexico’s foreign 
debts totalling well over $50bn being 
discounted by 35 per cent in this way. 

If this were to happen, Mexico's posi- 
tion would take a perceptible turn for 
the better. It could then spend much 
more of its export earnings on invest- 
ments urgently needed to promote 
economic development. 

It will be a while, however, before we 
know whether the Brady Plan is really 
the right solution to the debt problem. 

Sceptics feel much more substantial 
flanking arrangements than have so far 
been made, both fresh loans and econ- 
omic policy terms, are needed to back 
up this debt remission. 

If they fail to materialise, the cuts 
could indeed having very little lasting 
effect. 

The strict economic conditions on 
which the IMF insists haw <4\v:n ptoved 

a sore point. Debtors either agree to 
abide by them, then tacitly brush them 
aside, or they are swept aside by the 
anger of the sections of the population 
uffected. 

To infer that this must continue to be 
the case is nonetheless to go too far. If 
stringent IMF conditions are combined 
with less burdensome debts and fresh 
funds for economically meaningful pro- 
grammes, the likelihood of them being 
accepted is far greater than that of the 
oppressive terms imposed in the past. 

This combination would open up a 
possibility of making economic re- 
covery programmes more socially ac- 
ceptable than has hitherto been the 
case. 

It is an opportunity that is badly 
needed inasmuch as the promising 
start made at the Mexico negotiations 
would be doomed to failure unless the 
countries affected were determined to 
help redress the balance of their finan- 
ces and slow down the pace of what, al- 
most everywhere, is galloping infla- 

, Only a policy that gams the con- 
fidence of investors can lead to a way 
out of the' quandary faced by countries 
deep In debt, especially Latin American 
states. 

Figures recently published by the US 
. Treasury Department speak for them- 
selves. The foreign debts of the 15 
countries most deeply in debt total 
$275bn. Between them .they own 
foreign assets worth $274bn:' 

If this cash were to flow back into the 
countries concerned, there would prac- 
tically no longer be a debt crisis. < 

l3iit there is no hope of that happen- 1 
ing before conditions In general, arid the 
Value of money jn particular, are sta-: 
biltsed. i 1 ; ■ I . 

j Helmut Maier-Maftnhart , 
(Stiddcvische Zeltung, Munich, 24 July 1989) 


Acid test for 
Brady Plan 

N icholas Brady can pat himself on 
the back. Ho outlined his plan to 
solve the Third World's debt crisis last 
March, shortly after taking over as US 
Treasury Secretary. 

He called for a limited debt re- 
mission, thereby heralding a change in 
Western policy toward the countries 
concerned. 

Despite the sceptics the Paris econ- 
omic summit reaffirmed the US policy 
line, and the first Brady Plan debt 
agreement now seems to have heen 
negotiated. 

The talks between Mexico and its 
creditor bunks seen as cruuivd, 

acid test of the Brady Plan. Whether the 
acid test will set a precedent is another 
matter. 

Even if most of the 450 banks that 
are owed $54bn by Mexico agree to an 
SDR-backed debt waiver, there can be 
no guarantee that negotiations with 
other debtor countries will achieve the 
same results. 

Terms were agreed wigth Mexico be- 
cause the Mexicans are felt to be fairly 
well disposed toward reform. It is 
doubtful in the extreme whether Brazil 
or Argentina would be prepared to bail 
out their economies anywhere near as 
thoroughly. 

Washington leaned heavily on US 
banks to persuade them to toe the line, 
yet the terms agreed still leave many 
questions unanswered. 

Whereas Mr Brady insisted on a debt 
waiver, the banks are now to choose be- 
tween debt remission, an interest waiver 
or fresh loans. 

Fresh loans are unlikely to foster dis- 
cipline in the debtor countries where 
spending ' money ■ is .concerned, ; econ- 
omic policy conditions are hard to 
monitor, arid overall debt management 
is not made easier by the three-option 
strategy. 1 

Besides; no-one can say here and 
now whether a 35-per-cfent debt re- 
mission is going to be enough to get the 
Third World’s economy back on an 
even kedl. 

The state of the international econ j 
omlc cycle is yet another uncertain fac- 
tor. At present the international econ- 
omy is in fulj swing, and a downturn 
would hit the debt-ridden developing 
countries first and hardest.’ 

Even soj creditors have set aside any 
Illusions that bad : debts might ever be 
repaid in full. But the Brady Plan has yet 
to pass it$ real test. ! 

' (Stull garter Zeltung, 25 July 1 989) 
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ENERGY 


Brussels to take steps to end some 
cosy, long-standing pricing deals 


T he European Commission is stand* 
ing bn toes again: it intends break- 
ing up the energy market. 

Monopolies of long-standing and 
cosy pricing and purchasing agreements 
have to give way to the open competi- 
tion of the single European market. 

But the man-in-the-slreet will first 
feel the effects of an unrestricted energy 
market through the loss of jobs in the 
mining industry. 

Antonio Cardoso e Cunha, the Por- 
tuguese Commissioner for Energy, has 
chosen electric power supplies, of all 
sectors, for his efforts towards a single 
European energy market. 

Although the Community has an inte- 
grated electric power grid, to which un- 
fortunately Greece and Ireland are not 
yet connected, Mr Cardoso complained 
Inst week that the exchange of electric 
power between EC countries did not yet 
account for more than four per cent of 
consumption,* 

The Commission estimates that the 
cost of this failure to exchange electric 
power accounted for 0.5 per cent of the 
gross EC product or between DM40bn 
and DM60bn per year. 

From mid- 1990 Mr Cardoso would 
like to hove right-of-access to all public 
and private grids in his graduated plan 
for the single European market. 

In a second phase all investment in 
energy should be notified to Brussels 
from the very earliest stages of plan- 
ning, so that Eurocrats can assess the 
investment's utility for the Community 
and be able to inform a curious public 
about it. 


Obligation 


In a third phase a general obligation 
will be established to allow electric 
power to pass through the grid of a third 
country. 

Finally the Commission plans to 
make it obligatory to inform the Com- 
mission of prices for gas and electricity, 
so that they are available to a wide pub- 
lic. 

This is aimed mainly at the customary 
agreements between electric power sta- 
tions and major industrial undertakings 
in the Federal Republic. 

That the Portuguese Commissioner 
has set himself against all obstacles to a 
single Europe^ energy .market, hitting 
out at the. barriers in the electric power, 
section of all areas, has raised the suspi- 
cion that his thirst for action has a more 
national than a European motive. 

Seventy-per-cent of France's electric 
power requirements are provided by 
nuclear power. The French have a big 
oversupply of electric power which is 
offered for export at cheap prices. 

Portugal would like to Import this 
cheap power. But Spain lies between 
France and Portugal and the Spanish 
are resisting plans to make their grid 
available. 

Last year, without a single European 
market, the French exported 37 billion 
kilowatt horns. Their most important 
market is Germany. 

Paris, with the full backing of the 
Commission, has boxed in its German 
pnrtncrs. On the one hand the Com- 
mission has complained about German 



subsidies for coal: this was in March 
after the Commission had closed its 
eyes to the situation for more than a de- 
cade. It has demanded that the subsidies 
be dismantled by the end of 1 993. 

On the other hand Lander without' 
coal, such as Baden-Wiirttemberg and 
Bavaria, as well as major industrial pur- 
chasers, will be lured by the single Eu- 
ropean market. 

They will be able to shake off the 
burden of the “Kohlepfennlg," the addi- 
tional charge on every unit of gas and 
electricity to aid West German coal 
against cheaper foreign imports. This 
distorts competition and over-prices 
West German energy. 

The Commission simplifies things too 
fnr when it assumes that electricity can 
be dealt with just like any other merc- 
handise. In their venture into the electri- 
cal power market Eurocrats have shown 
once more their frightful lack of politi- 
cal finesse. 

There is considerable dispute in EC 
countries about which form of electric 
power production is preferred in view 
of environmental considerations and 
safety. 

The Eurocrats, with their proposals, 
have simply risen above this debate, 
Blue-eyed they maintain that the cost 
of nuclear energy is adequately known 
and accounted for in the price of elec- 
tricity. 

The question posed by EMP Ralf 
Linkohr about what the Lloyds of Lon- 
don premium would be to insure against 
a nuclear accident was simply ignored. 

Last year 53 per cent of the Com- 
munity’s electricity supplies came from 
traditional thermal power stations, 34 
per cent from nuclear power and almost 
13 per cent from hydraulic and geother- 
mic power. 

France obtains 70 per cent of its elec- 
tric power supplies from nuclear power 
and Belgium 66 per cent. They are at 
the top of the league in Europe. Spain 
follows with 36 per cent and the Federal 
Republic with 34 per cent. 

There are, however, six countries in 


the EC which have no nuclear power 
sources of supply. 

Under pressure from the Tchernobyl 
catastrophe the Italians decisively voted 
in a referendum to do without it. 

Will the Commission with its “right- 
of-access" demands disregard the 
democratically-expressed wish of the 
people? Should the .Italians just look on 
as major Italian companies import the 
unwelcome energy? 

It is not easy to find an alternative to 
nuclear energy which is environmen- 
tally-friendly, since scientists have rec- 
ognised that carbon dioxide contributes 
considerably to the ‘‘Greenhouse Ef- 
fect" and the destruction of the ozone 
layer. 

Alongside traffic and the heating 
buildings traditional thermal power sta- 
tions account for most of the emissions 
of carbon dixoide in our industrialised 
society. 

Even the Paris economics summit 
made the reduction of carbon dioxide 


emissions one of its most im^ 
concerns. • aa 

Domestic coal has fallen bv the** 
side not. only because of its price? 
from the viewpoint of environ^ 
protection. * 

The Commission has pushed >n 
these discussions and consideration 
aside in its single European eZ 
market initiative, whether these h£ 
cussions and considerations are basH 
on a purely emotional or national 
proach.' It has given top priority T 
competition. 3 

The Commission knows full well (fa 
fairer competition is only possible if 
same safety and environmental proles 
tion measures apply to all energy cm 
panies in the 12 EC member-states. 

The Eurocrats in Brussels seem toh 
standing just at the beginning o[ 
thorny path to harmonisation; 

For quick success they lave simply 
gone about things the wron^jy, pU f. 
ting the cart before the Conuutef en- 
ergy horse. . 

The 17 Commissioners in Brussels do 
not concern themselves about the dis- 
pleasure of citizens, worried about los- 
ing their jobs or being subjected to radi- 
ation. 

They do not need to give people i 
choice ‘ Petra Munster 

(Rheinischer Merkur/Chriil pad Welt, 
Boon, 21 July im 





No alternative to nuclear 
power, warns agency 

T he International Energy Agency 
(IEA), Paris, has asked the Bonn 
government to safeguard nuclear energy 
by a “new agreement” with thejXAnd 
and to end coal subsidies. 

IEA executive Helga Steeg. prexen- Wackersdorf in Bavari , 
ting her organisation’s report on Ger- said 

man energy policy, said that there was ' ...... . . 

no way round nuclear energy. She added lhat t ! ie dec,! 

The IEA was established by the Or- Wackersdorf, and to 

ganisation for Economic Cooperation Wlth France in re-processn 
and Development in 1974 as the main positive step, 
energy forum of 22 OECD govern- In her view it does not matt 
merits. such a facility is built in the F 

The annual report said that there was public but that the re-proces 
occasion for “considerable anxiety" in ation is safe, 
nuclear energy. There was no national In addition the Bonn gc 
agreement about the role of nuclear en- should speed up the rational 
ergy, including the future of the fast- the West Germon coal-mining 
breeder reactor at Kalkar, which was Frau Steeg said that a dea 
having a negative effect on cool policy. must be drawn up “aimed at lit 
This had considerable significance lllng of subsidies and, in the I 
for future electric power supplies, the removing trade barriers." 
report said. She sa jd that it was panic 

It welcomed the Bonn government’s portant that the subsidies < 
stand on the re-processing plant at coal should be removed. 
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Wackersdorf in Bavaria, Frau Steeg 
said. 

She added that the decision to do 
without Wackersdorf, and to cooperate 
with France in re-processing, was s 
positive step. 

In her view it does not matter whether 
such a facility is built in the Federal Re- 
public but that the re-processing oper- 
ation is safe. 

In addition the Bonn government 
should speed up the rationalisation of 
the West -Germon coal-mining industry- 

Frau Steeg said that a cleat concept 
must be drawn up “aimed at the di* man 
lllng of subsidies and, in the long-term, 
removing trade barriers." 

She said that it was particularly 
portant that the subsidies on co i 
coal should be removed. 

■ The report said that financial 
. should also be given to the introow 
of “renewable energy sources." 

According to Frau Steeg. the IEA a* 
tends to ensure that far-reaching taw 
tigations are made into the future en 
!. of economic growth, environme 
- protection and energy consumption. 

AH in all the IEA gave the Bonn 
ernment good marks for its 
policies. Germany held first p lac ® 
primary energy consumer among » 
peon countries and was third among 
IEA nations. • : 

Its . energy-intensive 
measured in the relationship; or j® 
ergy consumption to gross nations 
duct, was about nine per cent belo 
European average. : 

Germany was very much an. 
importer with its 54 per cent or 
primary energy consumption. : 

(Nordwesl Zeihmg, Oldenburg, £5 July 
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Abandoned nuclear site is 
now to house factories 


Wackersdorf In Bavaria, axed as the site 
of a controversial nuclear fuel reprocess- 
ing plant, is being used as an industrial 
estate. Part of the site has been snapped 
up by Munich carmakers BMW, who are 
to make special vehicles, such as police 
cars, fire engines and de luxe saloons to 
special order — and to recycle less con- 
troversial scrap materials. 

A s Mayor Josef Ebner of Wtickcrs- 
dorf walked up the four steps to the 
door of his Rathaus, or town hall, he 
glanced at the slogan sprayed in black 
on the pale yellow wall. 

It reads WAA — Arbeit, die tdtet — 
•‘N(uclear) R(eprocessing) P(lanl) — 
Work that Kills." 

Mayor Ebner has long ignored the 
slogan, which has defaced the Rathaus 
wall for months. But this morning he 
looks at it with a wry grin nnd says: “We 
can’t half count ourselves lucky." 

The prospect of jobs — permanent 
jobs — at last is what he means. They 
will arguably trigger an economic revi- 
val and end for good the confrontation 
that has split families, including his own, 
down the middle. 

He for one is convinced that a dream 
has come true for tiny Wackersdorf, 
tucked away near the border with Cze- 
choslovakia and the GDR. 

There had been rumours for several 
days that a large firm was planning to lo- 
cate and bring jobs guluic uj the site o( 
(he proposed nuclear fuel reprocessing 
plant, where work ground to a halt when 
the controversial project was finally 
shelved two months ago. 

But no-one knew for sure who the 
new employer was. Those who did, at 
the Bavarian State Chancellery in Mu- 
nich, at DWW, the main contracting 
company, and at BMW, kept the secret. 

Mayor Ebner first heard the news on 
the radio. WAA’s place as a prospective 
employer was to be taken by BMW. 

The Munich carmakers had snapped 
up 47 hectares (122 acres) of the 
Wackersdorf site and were to hire their 
first 250 staff next year, with the payroll 
growing to 1,600 by the mid-1990s. 

It may be coincidence. It may be de- 
sign. But these figures are exactly the 
manpower targets the proposed nuclear 
fuel plant was planning to meet. 

The figures are dearly still no more 


than a rough and ready guide to BMW’s 
intentions, which show signs of haste, to 
put it mildly. 

How else is one to account for Pro- 
fessor Walter Samann, BMW’s head of 
economic planning, asking journalists in 
Wackersdorf to excuse his inability to 
supply details of BMW’s proposed cash 
commitment? < 

“We ourselves know none of the de- 
tails yet," he said, “but you can work on 
the assumption that we will be investing 
several hundred million marks. We start 
work on planning tomorrow." 

He added that it would be a tremen- 
dous task. It came in the wake of a most 
unusual spate of activity undertaken at a 
speed probably without precedent in 
German business history. 

At BMW's Munich head office there 
were no immediate expansion plans. A 
suitable site for a new works was not 
needed before 1991. 

Then, in May, the nuclear processing 
plant project was axed, leaving 1 10 hec- 
tares (285 acres) fully developed for in- 
dustrial use in search of a user. 

Some users soon materialised. Sie- 
mens, the Munich-based electrical en- 
gineering giant, and Bayemwerk, the 
Bavarian power utility, are to manufac- 
ture solar cells, generating up to 400 
jobs. 

Wilden, u local family firm, is to set 
up n factory employing 500 people to 
manufacture kitchen whisks and similar 
equipment. 

Numerous enquiries were made but 
only a handful were from suitable com- 
panies. 

One was a Japanese firm that planned 
to manufacture semiconductor supplies 
for BMW, which would have been most 
practical because the burgeoning new 
BMW plant in Regensburg is only a few 
minutes away by autobahn and the 
BMW works in Dingolfing and Munich 
are less than a couple of hours away by 
truck. 

A mere four weeks ago BMW execu- 
tives began to wonder why they should 
let everyone else have the run of what, 
as Professor Samann readily admits, is 
the largest fully developed industrial es- 
tate in Bavaria, if not in the entire 
country. 

BMW could save itself two years’ 
planning and buy the site at a bargain 
basement price. 

Professor Saniann referred to a "mar- 



Atoms out, whisks In: Bavarian Premier Max Streibl (centre) with representa- 
tives of kltchen-utensll maker Wilden, new Wackeradori tenants. (Photn:dpa) 


ket price" but wasn't prepared to soy 
how much. All he was saying was that in 
Munich land cost between DM600 and 
DM i ,000 per square metre. 

“In Wackersdorf," he said, "it's for 
less expensive.” Which wasn't exactly 
letting the cat out of the bag. 

Walter Weinlander of the holding 
company that has now been left with the 
job of marketing the site, is more spe- 
cific. Market rates in Wackersdorf are 
between DM10 and DM30 per square 
metre. 

Professor Samann grudgingly admits 
that the terms are “good, not to say very 
good." 

He has more to say about what BMW 
plan to manufacture in Wackersdorf. It 
won't be an entire new car plant, he 
says Wuckursdurf might, tnr instance, 
manufacture dashboard components for 
assembly in the company's Regensburg 
works. 

There will also be vehicles made to 
order, such as police cars and fire en- 
gines. Vehicles that "create difficulties 
at a conventional plant and aren’t easy 
to run along an assembly line," as Pro- 
fessor Samann puts it. 

They will also include armour-plated 
security vehicles and de luxe saloons for 
oil sheikhs and their ilk. 

BMW also plan to more than experi- 
ment with new technologies, such as 
stripping down old cars to separate 
glass and plastic for recycling. "Recy- 
cling after all," Professor Samann says: 
of used cars, not spent nuclear fuel rods. 

Another aspect that must not be over- 
looked was the factor that weighed so 
heavily in the original project's favour 
jobs. "We need manpower to run a fac- 
tory of this kind,” Professor Samann says. 


Bavarian Premier Max Streibl had 
worked out in his Munich office how 
many jobs he had now succeeded in sal- 
vaging for Wackersdorf.' He came up 
with 2,400 so far and felt 3,000 was a 
realistic target. 

When he broke the news to Heribert 
Spath, head of the standing conference 
of chambers of artisan trades, his oppo- 
site number did not share his glee. 

"Where are they going to find the 
skilled men?" Herr Spath asked. "You 
can't find them for love or money." 

Dieter Hendel of BMW’s Regensburg 
works is unimpressed. He has a payroll 
of 3,200 and plans to hire a further 
3,000 in the years ahead. 

Job applications poured in after an 
advertising campaign in the regional 
press. Thirty thousand ot them. 

DWW’s Gert Wolfel is convinced that 
the present trend will be reversed and 
skilled local men will no longer drift 
south or west. 

Head for Wackersdorf. the old anti- 
nuclear slogan, has suddenly gained a 
new meaning. 

Understandably. Mayor Ebner lias 
called in a painter to paint over the old 
anti-nuclear slogan on the Rathaus wall. 
He may well have visions of a BMW as 
his next official car. 

Times have changed in Wackersdorf. 
Even the anti-nuclear groups aren't what 
they used to be. Now the nuclear fuel 
plant they set out to oppose has been 
axed, they are busy arguing among them- 
selves about another matter that makes 
the world go round: cash in the kitty. 

Life in Wackersdorf really does seem 
to have returned to normal. 

Peter Schmalz 
(Die Well, Bonn; 20 July 1 989> 


200,QQpjanpplierS of 70,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



. Erzeuonlsse 
..Made In Germany" 
Und Hire Hertteller 


DAV-yerlagshaus .Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, ’■ 
sand for quotations, oompare - 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. • 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the reAdy. 

Easy to use.ijust llke an - 
encyclopaedia: • •-. s 1 • 

■ Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are 8'rranged ' 
alphabetically, complete with ( 1 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier... : . 

1,400 pages A4, indexed In 
English and French. 

Price: DM104.86 post free In 
Germany, DM113.cif abroad. ' 

Air mall extra. : 


Ordei 1 direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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Translation subsidies mooted as Bonn 
flies cultural flag in Australia 



This article was written for Sdddeutsche 
Zeltung by Gerald Stewart, a Mel- 
bourne-based journalist who has also 
lived and worked In Germany. 

S tate subsidies for translations of Ger- 
man and Australian contemporary 
literature are being considered by offi- 
cials in both countries. 

The possibility, which emerged in talks 
between a Bonn Foreign Affairs official 
and Canberra officials in Australia, 
would involve cash from state-backed or- 
ganisations. 

The official, Berthold Witte, also made 
representations to the Australian govern- 
ment about what he called the “prohibi- 
tively" high fees foreign students arc 
charged there; he met German-Austra- 
lion sculptors, artists, musicians and wri- 
ters at the Goethe Institute in Melbourne; 
suggested that a publication about Ger- 
man artists and writers in Australia be 
produced with possible subsidies from 
Bonn; and announced (hat Germany is to 
hold "an important” cultural event every 
year in Australia, 

Herr Witte said a cultural agreement 
between Canberra and Bonn was not 
being considered. Canberra did not favour 
this sort of link with other countries. He 
regretted that among German post-war 
writers, only Heinrich Boll nnd Gunter 
were widely known to Australians. 

However, Germans also know little 
about contemporary Australian writers. 
The only ones to be translated into Ger- 
man are Patrick White, who won the 
Nobel Prize in 1973, Thomas Keneally, 
Morris West and Heather McCulloch. 
The last two are regarded as popular wri- 

A t the headquarters of the Goethe In- 
stitute officials have watched their 
worst fears come about over the course 
of the year. 

Institute officials proudly noted in 
their 1987/1988 Yearbook that the 
possibilities of "developing in an eas- 
terly direction" had gratify ingly in- 
creased. 

But they suspected even then that this 
pleasure would be clouded by the fact 
that it would be difficult setting up ap- 
propriate Goethe Institutes, provided 
with the necessary staff and funds for 
them to do their job properly. 

There are great expectations of the 
Goethe Institute in the countries of the 
East Bloc, where an institute has al- 
ready got established or where one will 
be opened in the coming months. 

But it is likely that the expectations 
will be bitterly disappointed, because 
Bonn does not have enough funds avail- 
able. 

Goethe Institutes have existed in Bel- 
grade and Zagreb in Yugoslavia, and in 
the Romanian capital, Bucharest, for 
many years. But they are not able to call 
themselves Goethe Institutes in Eastern 
Europe. 

Consideration of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic plays a substantial role 
in this, it Is assumed in Munich. But suc- 
cess does not hang by a name. 

There are other countries, such as 
India, which decline to use the name of 
the great German poet. 

In negotiations with Hungary, the So- 
viet Union, with Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia and Bulgaria Federal Republic 


ters in Germany (a condemnation in Ger- 
man terms.- Ed). 

Although no official cultural treaty will 
be signed, the Australian Labour govern- 
ment wants more active cultural contacts 
between the two countries. Herr Witte’s 
talks were the first ever cultural talks be- 
tween the two countries and it is intended 
that they will now take place every two 
years. 

Witte met Leslie Rowe, chief of the 
culture division of the Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Trade Ministry, and Max 
Bourke, director of the Australian Coun- 
cil, a state-backed organisation which 
finances the arts. 

At Witte's suggestion, the council, 
together with Germany’s Inter Nationes, 
will investigate whether contemporary 
literature from both countries can be 
made more accessible by providing state 
funds for translations. 

A colonial state of affairs exists stilt in 
the Australian book-trade. Most publish- 
ing houses are subsidiaries of London- 
based publishers. This means that deci- 
sions are made in Britain about what can 
be read in the fifth continent. Australians 
don't like that. 

This is probably why, as Witte sug- 
gested, apart from Heinrich Boll and 
Gunter Grass, hardly any post-war Ger- 
man writer is known in Australia. 

German- Australia cultural exchanges 
have always been a one-way street. There 
is no Australian equivalent in Germany 
to the Goethe Institute in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Canberra. 

The Goethe Institutes are mainly re- 
sponsible for the fact that 125,000 Aus- 
tralian pupils and students are learning 
German, which comes after French in 


foreign language teaching. Herr Witte: 
“The stable position of the German lan- 
guage has not been noticeably influenced 
by the attempts of the Australian govern- 
ment to give more emphasis to the teach- 
ing of Asian languages in schools.” 

German officials in Australia largely 
agree with the' Bonn view that Australia 
just cannot risk trying to get by only in 
English, particularly with 1992 and the 
Single European Market looming. ■ 

Australia recognised that to be suc- 
cessful in Europe then would mean mas- 
tering German, the language of the stron- 
gest European economic power. 

Herr Witte said he had objected to the 
Australian government about the high 
fees foreign students were charged in 
Australia. 

He hoped it would be possible at least 
to exempt those German students in 
Australia on university partnership ar- 
rangements. 

The number of German students grad- 
uating at Australian universities had de- 
clined because of the fees. There were 
about 100 Germans studying in Australia 
compared with 170 Australian at Ger- 
man universities. 

Herr Witte was surprised how much 
artists of German origin had stimulated 
the arts in Australia. He had been told 
that “it is thanks to them that there is a 
cultural life in Australia at all.” 

Half a century ago there was not even 
any pretence that a cultural life existed. 

. At the Goethe Institute in Melbourne, 
he met German-Auslraliun sculptors, 
painters, musicians and writers, including 
some who had been persecuted by the 
Nazis. They told him they wanted to 
maintain contact with Germany. 


Goethe Institute looks east but 
lack of cash holds it back 


diplomats have tried to push through 
the popular name of the institutes with 
their undisputed good reputation, but 
they have always been unsuccessful. 

This is not depressing Institute offi- 
cials at the Munich headquarters: first 
and foremost financial problems are. 

There is an understanding for Bonn’s 
economy measures, but the view re- 
mains unchanged that the desire to in- 
troduce economies should not be taken 
into account “in the light of the wish for 
greater cooperation, particularly with, 
the East Bloc.” 

The Federal Republic is regarded by 
the people in these countries as a rich 
state, but the country seems to be on the 
point of disgracing itself. 

The cultural institute, opened in Bu- 
dapest in 1988, was confronted with a 
huge demand for German-language in- 
struction. It cannot be met because 
there is a lack of teachers and teaching 
materials. 

Furthermore the institute is accom- 
modated in a handsome house, which 
does not meet the space needs of the in- 
stitute. 

It is estimated at headquarters in Mu- 
nich that in two years at the latest the in- 
stitute will haye to move. 

Similar problems occur in Moscow. It 
is still hoped that the institute there will 
be able to “inherit" the old German em- 



They said they regretted that there wu : 
no standard publication about the work 
of German artists and writers in Aust ra . 
lia. This had had a far greater impact on 
Australian culture than the work of Gw. ) 
man-Americans on the culture of th. 
United States. M i 

Hen- Witte said that a cultural affairs 
historian should be commissioned in 
produce such a book. The commission 
should preferably go to a German resi- 
dent in Australia. If possible, Germany : 

would subsidise it. 1 

Herr Witte says there are good reasons 
for intensifying the cultural relations be- 
tween Germany and Australia. In spite of 
many reservations, there was a consider- 
able sympathy for Germany. 

German-Australians had a high repu- 
tation in Australia; Australia was an im- 
portant trade and political partner of 



bassy, a palace dating from the times of 
the czar. 

At the end of this year the embassy, 
will move into its new building and then 
the building could, after renovation, 
become a handsome address for the 
representation of German culture. 

'■ Tlie' requirements for this were set up 
during the visit to Bonn of Russian 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov. 

It is known that the Soviet institute 
will be set up in Stuttgart. Goethe In- i 
stitute officials are confident that they ; 
will soon be able to begin work in War- 
saw and Sofia. 

Negoliatons with Czechoslovakia are ; 
still continuing, but in Munich there is ' 
optimism about what will be the out- 
come. But it is true to say that the per- ; 
sonnei and materials for these establish- i 
ments are a headache to officials' at ' 
Goethe Institute headquarters in Mu- ; 
nich, and to the Foreign Affairs Min- 
istry, responsible for arts policy abroad. 

Eirly In the year a plan setting out 
staff, and material requirements was 
drawn up in Munich, which took Into 
account not only the requirements of 


Germany's; and Australia had had its 
character moulded by Europe and had 
similar values as Germany. 

This was why Germany would 
presented to the Australian public every 
year as a “really important cultural 
event.” 

This autumn an exhibition of German 
expressionism will be put on in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. A “substantial con- 
tribution" will be made to the Sydney 
Biennale in 1990, and the following year 
a touring exhibition of German artists of 
the 1980s would be sent to Australia. 

In 1 992 Pina Bausch’s Dance Theatre 
from Wuppertal would make guest ap- 
pearances in Australia and in 1993 an 
Australia-German co-production of a 
German opera would be mounted. 

He said there was no corresponding 
Australian presence in Germany. The 
Austral ians had not yet come this far. 

Gerald Stevmrt 

(Stiddeutsche Zciiung. Munich, 19 July 1989) 


Eastern Europe. In Munich it is re- 
garded as unfortunate that the Goethe 
Institutes in North America, for 
example, are inadequately represented. 

At last a Goethe Institute will be set 
up in Washington and the institutes in 
Seattle and Vancouver extended. 

But Goethe Institutes have etop 1 )' 
spaces on their cultural policy 
Spain, southern Africa and in me 
Middle East. , 

Goethe Institute officials calcuM 
that It would need to recult 172 ad t* 
tional personnel in the four years 
tween 1990 and 1993 for the Goetne 
Institutes being set up. in Bastern 
rope and elsewhere. . 

This included 32 backup personnel « 
headquarters in Munich. The ip or * 
stitutes that are in operation abroad t 
greater the administrative demands on 
headquarters. 

In this medium-terra plan 63 PJj* 
have tyeen allocated for 1990. 7 
Goethe institute can. only reckon * 
nine new posts. • ‘ 

It is imagined that in Moscow a Bo. 
financed Cultural institute will P° 
into being that in size and facilities 
be on a par with Goethe Institutes 
London, Paris, New York or Tokyo. 

The institute in Warsaw, will t“ rn ° 
to be relatively large as well, caused y 
special aspect of this establishment- 
Politicians have requested that 
Warsaw institute should not be ad - 
just a cultural institute but use the lo & 
winded title ^Institute for Culture 

Scientific-Technological Informatio 

. . • Continued on page 11 
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Fundamentalism shoots it out 
down by the bus terminal 

V olker Schlondorff is filming Margaret The human and political conflict de- 
Atwood’s bestseller. The Handmaid's velops from this. This is what has at- 


▼ Atwood’s bestseller, The Handmaid's 
Tale, in Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
script has been written by Harold Plnteh 
It is a fascinating venture into the near 
future when sexism has gone to extremes 
and fundamentalist religion controls the 
state. 

The bus terminal was closed the day I 
was there. Two of the roads leading to it 
were closed off. 

Two women wearing simple, red gar- 
ments crossed the street. Opposite, high 
up on the walls, bodies still dangled from 
the gallows. One was a women in a red 
dress. 

The next moment a car parked on the 
street exploded. Its roof rose into the air 
nnd the wreck burst into blazing flame. 

Men wearing battle dress poured out 
from every corner armed with automatic 
weapons, and began firing indiscrimi- 
nately. The street, once so quiet, was sud- 
denly alive. 

After two minutes, it was over. The 
police began smoking cigarettes. The fire 
was put out. There was a break. 
Everyone went for lunch. 

The small, balding man turned to- 
wards me. Schlondorff was shooting his 
First American film for cinemas. He had 
prepared the ground for it mainly with 
his enormously successful The Tin Drum. 

His filming of great works of literature 
by Musi), Yourcenar. Boll and Proust 
have won him critical acclaim if less so 
among a wide public. 

In America he began with two films for 
insatiable television. Now he has $ 1 0 mil- 
lion available to film The Handmaid's 
Tale. 

His producer is an experienced film 
man. also originating from Germany, 
Wolfgang Glattes, bom in Wilhelm- 
shaven, at school in Essen and now at 
home in Hollywood. 

The book by the successful novelist 
Margaret Atwood, takes place in a puri- 
tanical-totalitarian, near future. 

Environmental catastrophes have 
taken their toll. Most women are infertile. 
The few who can bear children are 
turned over to the powerful comman- 
ders. They must bear children conceived 
without love. 


Continued from page 10 

It will have available for all users a data 
terminal, through which it will be possible 
to link up with West German data banks. 

Officials in Munich are regarding with 
composure the technical and organisa- 

Visitors to the new cultural institutes in 
Eastern Europe expect not just attractive 
cultural programmes and satisfactory 
courses in the German; language. Experi- 
ence has shown that the reputation of an 
institute stands or falls by a well-stocked 
library. This applies particularly to the in- 
stitutes in Eastern Europe. 

A Goethe Institute report states that 1 in 
negotiations with ! the Poles and the, Hun- 
garians considerable emphasis was placed 
on tKe provision 1 of information in the 
natural sciences and technology. 

Despite various difficulties raised by the. 
Romanian government the iibirary in the’ 
Bucharest Institute has been given' con- 
siderable encouragement! ’’ " V 

' • 1 ' Steti Uartenson 
' (Siuttfcairter Zeliung, 7 July 1 989) 


The human and political conflict de- 
velops from this. This is what has at- 
tracted Schlondorff. 

■ "Everyone thinks that I am interested 
in this material because of its political 
dimension. But that is not so. The politi- 
cal fable is as simple as in Orwell. 

‘The other level of the story is much 
more interesting, dealing with the surro- 
gate mother. This is the level which in- 
terests me, which also interests Harold 
Pinter, who has written the script,” 
Schlondorff said. 

He explained that the story dealt with 
a young woman, played by Natasha Ri- 
chardson, Vanessa Redgrave's 
daughter, who comes to an established 
married couple. She is to bear a child 
for the wife who is infertile, but then the 
husband naturally falls in love with the 
young woman. His wife is jealous, but 
she still wants the child. 

Then she has the suspicion that it is 
her husband who is sterile, for in this 
patriarchal society only women are 
tested, not the men, as it was in the 1 9th 
century in Europe and as it still is today 
in Arabia. Whenever a marriage is 
childless it is assumed the fault lies with 
the woman. 

Schlbndorf explained: ‘This is why 
the chauffeur arrives so that the surro- 
gate mother can have a surrogate father. 
Everything which develops in relation- 


ships between people is interesting. All 
the rest is just dressing. 

“It is the case that a futuristic parable 
is needed to be able to digest what is 
still too hot off the press." 

Apart from Natasha Richardson, 
Schlondorff has a crowd of stars avail- 
able for his film. 

Robert Duvall plays the elderly com- 
mandant, who falls in love with the girl. 
He is one of the most versatile actors in 
films and on the stage today. 

Faye Dunaway plays his wife in the 
film; she is famous for her role in Bonny 
and Clyde. 

Schlondorff praised not only his stars 
but his whole enthusiastic team: “There 
is a sense of direct participation and a 
capacity for enthusiasm, which sceptical 
Europeans have long lost. This is why It 
is much more fun, because one has the 
feeling that it still makes a difference to 
them how a thing is done, and they are 
very industrious, very ready to learn 
and primarily not know-alls." 

But Schlondorff does not intend, to 
limit or concentrate his work oh the 
USA. He sees himself as a citizen of the 
world, a traveller round the globe, “like 
an opera singer, like a journalist.” 

A Max Frisch project is luring him for 
his next production, the Homo Faber. 
He wants to produce opera again as 
well. “1 shall commute. I don't have n 
clear plan of my life." 

Then he concentrated once more on 
the job in hand under North Carolina's 
sun. The production moved to there be- 
cause it is much cheaper to film in the 
provinces than in expensive Hollywood. 

Time was pressing. From Sunday 
evening to Monday morning the bus sta- 
tion must be hack to (he way it was. 



D isciissmn aboui films usiuiltv cen- 
tres on directors and their stars, 
rarely about producers. Bur without the 
producer not much could happen. 

There are artistically important pro- 
ducers who have written their names 
into film history but who. nevertheless, 
are not well known. 

One of the great film producers was 
Erich Pommer, born 100 years ago in 
Hildesheim. He was around during the 
important, now legendary, years of the 
Ufa film studios. 

He is associated with films, which in- 
fluenced later generations, films such as 
The Cabinet of Dr Ca/igari. Der Ko ti- 
gress lanzt and The Blue Angel. 

His post-war film, Kinder, Mutter und 
ein General, won critical acclaim but 
little public attention. But that did not 
harm Erich Pommer, who had been 
head of productions at Ufa. In the mid- 
1950s he bowed out of producing al- 
together. He died in 1966, aged 76, in 
Los Ajigelcs. t , 

In 19 15 he set up the Decla company, 
which was merged into Ufa in 1923. 
Tttje company’s first film was a jfneiq- 
drarha’ drt titled Der. Glaube siegt or 
Wenn die La winen s'tilrzen. 

His prime talent was spotting talent 
and setting up creative film teams. In 
1918 he called Fritz Lang to Berlin. 
They were friends for life and had a 
working relationship in which Pommer 
gave Lang a free hand for the creation 
of his “not-always-che'ap fantasies.” 

Then Robert Wiene from the ''Pbm- 
mer stable” caused & furore fo r Died a 
with the Cabinet' of Dr Caligari. The 
film, starring Conrad Veldt and Werner 
Krauss. was an international success. 

It was also epoch j making, "an eerie 
cinema fantasy; 1 a nightmare of a mad- 
man,” as the American writer Upton 
Sinclair described it. There was talk of it 
being a “film manifesto' of German ex- 
presSlbnlgm."' '■ ■ 1 ; ! 1 
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A simple political fable . . . director 

Schlflndorff . (Photo: Concorde- Film) 

The walls with the executed people 
will then be moved. Mnrgaret Atwood 
had brought with her from Berlin the 
idea for this. She had begun her story 
there. 

'The tale is a mixture of German fas- 
cism, much from Argentina and a touch 
of England’ in the Middle Ages. She 
wants to put people down in n trans- 
formed present. Just imagine, here would 
be Argentina, here would be Berlin." 
dorff has come to this just nt (he right 
time. “V/e are placing the film close to 
the present.” Then he turned back lo the 
grim future of his film, a story about 
love, death, renunciation nnd violence. 

Siegfried Mam hn 
(General- An zeigwr, Bonn. 17 July 1 **#*•) 


A producer who had an eye 
for the creative team 



tilavpr. tfilpnl ' ’ Vpotter.'. ' producer 
Pommer. (Photo: dpaj 

Due to that film Pommer was con- 
nected with Lang’s later film, Metro- 
polis, a milestone in’ film history for 
Lang's expressionistic, utopian vision of 
horror about technical progress arid the 
suppression of people. ■ ■ • 

Brigitte Helm played her first role In 
Metropolis, which was the most expens- 
ive silent German movie ever made. 

Yet it did not achieve the success 
hoped for; It forced Ufa into a difficult 
position. Pommer had to leave. 

• Pommer was given a new contract in 
1927 as head of Erich Pommer Produc- 
tions. Soon The Blue Angel was making 
the headlines. 

La Jan&'Bud Brigitte Helm were both 
considered for I the role of Lola- Lola, 1 


but director Josef von Sternberg was 
adamant — lie wanted the young Berlin 
actress, Marlene Dietrich. 

During the politically disturbed last 
days of the Weimar Republic, Pommer 
produced a series of entertaining films 
which were a success at the box office. 
They included Liebling der Got ter with 
Renare Muller, Die drei von der Tank- 
ste/le with Heinz Riihmann, F.P.l an- 
twortet nicht with Hans Albers and Der 
Kongress tana with Lilian Harvey and 
Willy Fritsch. 

After the Nazis came to power Ufa 
decided to cancel, when the opportunity 
arose, contracts with Jewish employees. 
This involved Pommer. 

He left Germany and produced films 
such as pHoni and Jamaica Inn in 
France, Britain and the USA. 

Pommer returned to Germany in 
1945; as . an American citizen and 
headed the revival of the studios in Ber- 
lin’s Tempelhof and Geiselgasteig in 
Munich. 1 . . 

He was once more active as a pro- 
ducer; to name sdme of his productions, 
Nachts auf dem Strassen with Hans AL 
bers and Hildegatd Knef, and finally in 
1954/1955 Kinder, Mutter und ein 
„ General with Therese Giehse. 

Pommer' was involved in all' in' 225 
titles. Just before his death ne said 
about German post-war films that “if it 
were hot so sad it would be amusing to 
watch' how the German film industry, 
despite the Ecoribhiic Miracle, is 1 ca- 
pable of wasting the many opportunities 
which are'handed to it at the present on 
a golden platter.* 1 : W. Mommcrildpa- 

(Wafctdoutsche Allgcraeinb, Essen, 21 July 1 989) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Pesticides in drinking water are here 
to stay until farming habits change 


P eople usually start worrying about 
the damage they do to the environ- 
ment when it is almost too late. 

North Sea pollution only hit the 
headlines when seals died en masse and 
their corpses were washed ashore on 
holiday resort beaches. 

Pollution of the Rhine, which had 
been going on for years, only attracted 
attention when fish died after a fire at a 
pharmaceuticals factory in Basle, Swit- 
zerland. 

Much the same can be said of the tap- 
water we use without a second thought, 
not just to drink but to wash the car or 
to spray the lawn. 

Yet the increase in ground water pol- 
lution by insecticides and other chemi- 
cals with which cash crops arc sprayed 
oHg/ino worry us ail. 

Germany is in the fortunate position 
of having plenty of water. 

The estimated five billion cubic me- 
tres of water used annually by domestic 
and industrial consumers comes from 
28 billion cubic metres of ground water, - 
But intensive fertilisation of farmland 
has resulted in little or no water not 
being polluted in one way or another. 

Federal Environment Minister Klaus 
Topfcr, CDU, has often said that our 
aim must be to stop feeding pesticides 
and nitrates into the ground water, but 
this is an aim that hns long ceased to be 
realistic. 

So the authorities have been left with 
no choice but to make very low pollu- 
tion ceilings mandatory. From October 
the limit will be 0.1 microgram of an in- 
dividual pesticide per litre, or 0.5 
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micrograms of a combination of sub- 
stances. 

This is the equivalent of a lump of 
sugar in the holds of a supertanker. It is 
virtually the smallest quantity that can 
be identified using the latest laboratory 
equipment. 

It was specified because pesticides 
are generally felt to be carcinogenic, 
and health risks were to be ruled out 
whatever happened, 

There have since been several dashes 
with the Opposition, which argues that 
pesticides and nitrates in these quan- 
tities are still sufficiently dangerous to 
need banning. 

This demand would seem absurd 
against the background of a European 
common agricultural policy that makes 
countries keen to produce ever larger 
quantities of foodgrain and other crops. 

A total ban on pesticides and fertili- 
sers is also inconceivable because popu- 
lation growth is so dramatic that politi- 
cians have no choice but to consider 
how best to feed the world’s billions 
better. 

Farmers' unions will hear nothing of a 
threat to the ground water but they too 
are wondering what can be done. 

An “Integrated agriculture” • pep 
group has warned (hat near-zero ceil- 
ings or total bans would restrict the far- 
mers’ possibilities of devising strategies 


to limit the damage. Crops must be 
grown in combination as a natural 
means of pest control. Besides, all far- 
mers are said to have a vested interest in 
ensuring that expensive fertiliser boosts 
plant growth and doesn't just seep into 
the ground. 

That may be true, but in day-to-day 
work farmers are in no real position to 
measure up to the demands made upon 
them. 

Every soil and each plant needs a dif- 
ferent fertiliser. Modern farmers are at 
limes seen hacking away at pocket cal- 
culators in a bid to work out the right 
fertiliser dosage for a given field. 

Yet most farmers still go by the rule 
of thumb “better too much than too 
little." The more the better and, as a re- 
sult, ground water pollution has not 
been reduced to the extent required. 

Federal Health Minister Ursula Lehr, 
CDU, is worried lest between 10 and 20 
per cent of German water boards are 
unable to comply with the new stan- 
dards in October. 

She is prepared to grant them tem- 
porary exemptions in respect of specific 
toxin counts and subject to improve- 
ment schedules. 

It is hard to say whether these transi- 
tional arrangements will be enough. 
Frau Lehr is right in fearing serious 
water supply shortages unless provision 
is made for a change for the better. 

At the Environment Ministry and 
among-.the Opposition fears have been 
voiced that exemptions may take the 
cutting edge off the strict limits envis- 
aged from October. 


Some scientists feel the new li mitsaw . 
too strict in any case, being geared L 
what is technically feasible rather than 
la What makes health sense. 

, At this point the debate becomes , I 
dispute between scientists that leaved i 
the layman way out of his depth It j? , 
moreover, a dispute. which shows ih» ! 
an opportunity of ruling out water poJ. j 
lution entirely has been missed. * 

A substance that has once found iis 
way into the ground water can never be 
filtered out entirely. 

So Germans will continue to have to 
drink pesticide in their tapwater, no matter 
how infinitesimal the toxin count. That is 
the price we must pay for pursuing agricul- 
tural policies geared to what is possible 
rather than to what makes sense. 

Health Ministry exemptions can onh 
be a stopgap solution. All arrangements 
will be to no avail unless fermcre change 
their minds and agree to spread less fer- 
tiHser. Carl Graf 

(Frankfurter AllgemriuTrua^ 
fiir Deutschland, 19 Jutjl9S9) 

Continued from page 8 

which working hours could be anapd 
with distinctions made where necessary. 

The Green Party took up a more forth- 
right stance. The party has also introduced 
a draft working hours law. It is strongly 
against an extension to working at the 
weekend. 

The Bonn government's draft legislation 
only bans working on Sundays with ihe ex- 
ceptions laid down in the Industrial Code. 

All three proposals are already between 
18 months and two years old. None of the 
parties are making a move to speed up the 
process of legislating on this. 

An official from the Labour Ministry, 
explaining why nothing was happening, 
said: ‘The matter is too dicey. Nothing will 
happen on this before the next general 
election." Matthias Plelke 

(Hannoverschc Allgemcinc, 15 July 1989) 
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Plagues or algae in the North Sea and 
the Adriatic, oil slicks off Alaska and 
California, drums or toxic chemicals 
leaking from a freighter off the German 
coast. Man-made maritime pollution 
through waste disposal is an increas- 
ingly serious problem. Causes and ef- 
fects were outlined at a Munich sympo- 
slum held by the Radiation and Envi- 
ronmental Research Establishment 
(GSF). 

A lgae are reported in profusion in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Brit- 
tany, and in the North Sea, off the 
North or East Frisian islands, depend- 
ing on wind direction. 

Unlike last year, reports this summer 
are of both microscopic algae and 
larger ..varieties inches or even yards 
long. 

Carpets of algae drifting along Italy’s 
Adriatic coastline also include intesti- 
nal bacteria — a sure sign of faeces that 
surfaced on the North Sea coast last 
summer 

The causes of this plague of algae are 
no secret: surplus fertiliser washed 
from fields and down rivers into the 
sea, detergent- rich domestic sewage 
that finds its way down to the sea In 
much the same manner and nitric gases 
borne aloft in the atmosphere. 

These three are accompanied by a 
constant inflow of chemicals of all 
kinds and in almost any quantity, with 
biological effects that range from harm- 
less to highly toxic. 

This steady pollution supply is peri- 
odically joined by peak pollution 
caused by tanker and oil rig or oil plat- 


A tasty recipe for a stinking 
squelch of toxic algae 


form accidents and freighters with dan- 
gerous cargoes that run into difficul- 
ties. 

So there was every reason for the 
Radiation and Environmental Re- 
search Establishment (GSF) to hold a 
seminar in Munich on “The Sea: Waste " 
Dump or Living Environment?” 

, Ulrich Geffarth,. one of the experts 
invited to attend the Munich sympo- 
sium, felt this was the wrong question. 
Man had always used his surroundings 
as both a living environment and a 
waste disposal facility. 

Archaeologists have always found 
this habit most convenient. The kitchen 
midden alongside prehistoric human 
settlements has frequently proved most 
revealing. . 

Waste disposal w.as a subject on 
which no-one lost any sleep until a few 
years ago. We can no longer afford to 
be so happy-go-lucky. , 

“Population growth and people’s 
growing expect ntions,” Geffarth says, 
“make it essential to rethink and to de- 
vise counter-strategies." 

This loo is nothing new, yet environ- 
mental pollution is tending to increase, 
not decrease, in global terms. : 

And that is why algae are as much of 
a nuisance on the North Sea coast as 
they are on the 'Adriatic even though 
about 90 per cent of Germans have 
mains water and drainage with access 
to sewage purification plant. 
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Eighty-five per cent of sewage that 
flows into the Mediterranean is, in con- 
trast, untreated. A quarter of the Me- 
diterranean’s bathing beaches are al- 
ready off limits on health grounds. 

Sewage and effluent produced by the 
250 million people who live on the Me- 
diterranean and by rivers that flow into 
the Med are not the only offenders. 

The Mediterranean is one of the 
world’s busiest waterways, and oil pol- 
lution for which shipping is to blame is 
correspondingly serious. 

Overfertilisation of coastal waters 
and inland seas can cause more than a 
mere profusion of existing algae; the 
varieties of algae produced vary too. 

As a rule a carpet of algae in the 
North Sea consists mainly of diatoms, 
with an admixture of flagellates. . ,■ . 

The unnatural proliferation of nu- 
trient has reversed the ratio, with dia-. 
toms halved and flagellates up sixfold 
in number. . , 

This shift in emphasis is not limited 
to algae. Similar changes are taking 
place among seabed creatures, 
i A number of musselsithat used: to 
flourish in the mudflats are now sen-, 
ously affected by parasites, while sea-i 


grass meadows are declining in size. In- 
dividual toxins or pollutants can sel- 
dom be blamed. The sea as a living en- 
vironment is too complex for simple 
equations of this kind. 

“The sum total of these ecological 
deviations,” says Volkert Defhlefsen of 
the Federal Fishery Research Institute, 
Cuxhaven, “con no longer be accounted 
for by fluctuation within a natural 
bandwidth." 

Few scientists are prepared lobe so 
definite. Most, with the case in point in 
mind, say: “There could be a connec- 
tion, but we can’t prove there is one. 

Fish in areas where low-grade act 
effluent is pumped Into the sea tend 
have more skin ulcers than fish 
where* 

Xet even Dethlefsen says this wad isnt 
necessarily to blame. It Isn’t *?*?! 
cidence, however. If it were, there wou 
be more coincidences in the North Sea 
than one might statistically dxp ect< . 

German operators are to stop p“®F: 
trig acid effluent into the North Sea_ 
the end of the year, so we shall 
whether the health bill of fish 
areas in question takes a trim for.** 
better. . , ' 

Yet low-grade acid efflueni wiH.PF 
tinue to. be produced as a waste pr 

duct of titanium dioxide manufacture.; 

tn future.it is to be treated Q n ,*?? 
fjrma, with incineration following s . 
eral preliminary treatments; m * x P e ■, 
ive disposal facilities. ■/- . ‘ 

But incineration has toxic. wa^e P . 

ducts too. They can’t; by Recycled 

will need to find, a final resting 
their own. .RoifH.Latiisseck 

i . /•’ (Die Welti Bpnn, 20 July l s89) 
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T he golden age of biology seems in- 
exorably imminent. The Federal gov- 
ernment is certainly unable to resist the 
blandishments of genetic engineering. 

The Genetic Engineering Bill, a 50- 
page draft just approved by the Federal 
Cabinet, endorses genetic engineering. 

Whether biotech emerges as a trump 
in the chemical industry's hand is another 
matter. Environmentalists in all political 
parties seem sure to lodge vigorous pro- 
tests, especially as the Bill includes a step 
in Ihe wrong direction on safety. 

Since September 1988 planning per- 
mission, with a full public inquiry, has 
been required for genetic engineering 
production facilities. 

This was agreed unanimously by the 
Bundesrat as part of the fourth set of 
regulations issued in connection with the 
Static Emission Act. 

The new Bilk envisages public hearings 
only from a certain safety level onward. 
This categorisation of unforeseeable 
risks Is both dubious and dangerous. 

The accepted safety approach in re- 
spect of genetic engineering by drugs 
manufacturers is fairly straightforward, 
as US biologists noted only last year. 

They disproved the theory, advocated 
for decades, that the combination of o 
harmless organism and a harmless gene 
could in itself only be something harm- 
less. 

In laboratory experiments a bacterium 
that is rated safe suddenly changed its 
properties after 75 days. 

Mutation by "safe breeds" of this kind 
was previously felt, by the majority of 
genetic research scientists, to be incon- 
ceivable. 

One reason why they felt so safe and 
sure is likely to have been because the 
principle of simple addition of risks was 
so reassuring. 

The officials who ilr;«fiol the llmin Hill 
were either unaware of this shadow that 
has been cast on the optimistic safety the- 
ories propounded by genetic engineers — 
or chose to ignore it. 

The Federal Health Ministry, which 
was entrusted with responsibility for 
genetic engineering two years ago, would 
otherwise have found its entire com- 
promise concept to have been floored. 

The Research Ministry had previously 
been in charge of biotech, but responsi- 
bility was transferred to the Health Min- 
istry on party-political grounds. 

Be that as it may, the officials who 
drafted the Bill sought to square the 
circle in an attempt to allow industry as 
free a hand as possible while ensuring the 
greatest possible degree of safety from 
potential risks. 

The result is a patchwork that can sat- 
isfy no-6ne. Environment Minister Kjaus 
Topfer is reputed to have prevented the 


BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Bill has inadequate safety 
provisions, say critics 


draft from granting genetic engineering 
carte blanche. 

One point on which he has insisted is 
that the Federal Health Agency can only 
authorise nursery experiments with va- 
rieties of plant that have undergone 
genetic manipulation subject to the 
Federal Environment Protection 
Agency's approval. 

If he had failed even to ensure accept- 
ance of this minimum requirement the 
name the Bill has been given by cynics 
would have been not far short of the 
truth: Bill to Protect Genetic Engineering 
from the General Public. 

Most safety provisions so far envis- 
aged are mere window-dressing. The Bill 
expressly refers, for instance, to "the un- 
foreseeable risk, in a number of cases, in 
handling organisms that have undergone 
genetic changes." 

This is a reference to the risk inherent 
even in “closed systems," such as drug 
manufacture. Yet no mention is mndc of 
environmental safety regulations in re- 
spect of industrial waste disposal. 

The draft fails to explain why no such 

H uman embryos and genetic stock 
must be protected from biotech 
manipulation, the Federal government 
has decided. The Bonn Cabinet has ap- 
proved draft legislation banning genetic 
manipulation and cloning of the human 
embryo, the breeding of mutants com- 
bining human and animal prnpcrtiw 
and. incidentally, the use of surrogate 
mothers. 

Foetal research is to be permitted 
providing it does the embryo no harm. 
Extra-marital artificial insemination is 
to be permitted, but not to be paid for 
by health insurance schemes. 

These are the details of the Bill 
presented by Federal Justice Minister 
Hans Engelhard. Objections were 
promptly raised by the Social Democrats 
and Greens; the Bavarian CSU, a mem- 
ber of the Bonn coalition, also objected. 

Free Democrat Engelhard said the 
Bill’s aim was to ensure that the "un- 
bounden opportunities” of genetic en- 
gineering and procreative medicine 
were not missed while at the same time 
reducing to a minimum the virtually un- 
foreseeable risks they involved. 

Action, he said, was definitely needed 
to lay the ghost of breeding Brave New 


requirement is stipulated, but this incon- 
sistency is doubtless attributable to a fa- 
cile belief in progress. 

The authors of the Bundestag com- 
mission of inquiry’s report on “Oppor- 
tunities and Risks of Genetic Engineer- 
ing" similarly succumbed to some degree 
to the tempting vision of a brave new 
world. 

But the Bill paints a glossy picture 
reminiscent of an advertising brochure. 
Manipulated microbes will one day eat 
their way through oil slicks on the seven 
seas and guzzle dioxin on toxic waste 
dumps. 

Cash crop plants from the bioiech 
drawing board hold forth the prospect of 
super-yields in the Third World (even 
though only industrialised countries will 
be able to afford the patented new va- 
rieties). 

The rules of the “Eighth Day of Cre- 
ation" are to be laid down by a depart- 
ment at the Federal Health Agency, the 
central commission on biological safety. 

Its writ will run on disputes over new 
projects. But its decisions are to be 

Aim to rule out 
any Brave 
New World 

World babies. Human genetic manipula 
tion was to be banned, with penalties of 
up to five years in prison. 

The second part of the Bill deals with 
surrogate motherhood. Doctors who 
play a part in the process, by implanting 
an alien ovum or carrying out artificial 
insemination, face up to three years in 
prison. Donors and surrogate mothers 
will not be liable to prosecution. 

Artificial insemination will continue 
to be legal, even extra-marital insemina- 
tion. Herr Engelhard made it clear that 
the FDP had prevailed with its objec- 
tions to making artificial insemination a 
criminal offence. 

The Cabinet has authorised the La- 
bour Ministry to draft legislation to en- 
sure that health insurance schemes pay 
for test-tube babies only when the 
sperm and the ovum are from husband 
and wife. Singles, unmarried couples 


reached behind closed doors, and this se- 
crecy seems sure to be a bone of conten- 
tion in the Bundestag. 

Secrecy is totally unsuitable as a means 
of creating confidence in the crucial con- 
trol agency. Is it planned as a means of 
gagging criticism by concerned scientists 
of controversial new projects planned by 
pharmaceuticals manufacturers? 

Secrecy seems sure to foster criticism 
among the sceptics, which may be why a 
number of biotech advocates are already 
saying superfluous skirmishes may result. 

How the commission arrives at its rul- 
ings is one matter; another, even trickier 
one is who is to serve on it. 

Ten of the 12 members are active in 
genetic engineering and will thus be lay- 
ing down guidelines for their own work. 

The standards they set and the limits 
they impose will be binding on the chemi- 
cal industry, which is their main source of 
research funds. 

Critics at the Federal Health Agency 
are reluctant to accuse members of the 
commission of preparing to help them- 
selves along self-service store lines. 

But they have politely asked the 
Health Ministry whether legal safeguards 
for genetic engineering ought to be 
drafted, wholly or in part, by experts who 
might stand to benefit from the decisions 
they reach. 

The Ministry has yet to answer this 
query. Marianne Quoirin 

(Kolncr Siadi-Anzeigcr, Cologne, 20 July 1 989) 

and married couples who need to rely 
on an outside sperm donor will have to 
pay for the procedure themselves. 

The bill bans the deliberate breeding 
of human embryos for research. Where 
a test-tube baby is the aim, only as many 
ova as arc needed may he inseminated. 

If embryos “superfluous to require- 
ments" result, research is only to be per- 
mitted if it does them no harm. Offen- 
ders will face up to three years in prison. 

To ensure that these bans are heeded, 
artificial insemination is only to be per- 
mitted at specific research facilities. 

The Bill has been opposed not only 
by the SPDand the Greens, the Opposi- 
tion in the Bonn Bundestag, but by the 
CSU, a member of the ruling coalition. 

The CSU's Hermann Fellner said his 
party could not agree (o legislation that 
sanctioned extra-marital insemination 
or artificial insemination by a donor 
other than the woman's husband. 

The SPD's Ren ate Schmidt said both 
civil law and ethical aspects of artificial 
insemination were ignored. Besides, 
protection Of human genetic stock was 
not satisfactorily guaranteed in view of 
the exceptions envisaged. 

(Der Tageupiegel, Berlin, 20 July 1989) 



EVAC PRESENTS THE BEST SPOTS 
BY THE TOP EUROPEAN AGENCIES 

EVAC is the first video catalogue of television advertising and fea- 
tures the best advertising spots made by leading European ad- 
vertising agencies first screened. In 1988. 

A 90-mlnute show, with credits to the creative director, art direc- 
■tor, copywriter, film director, composer, production company 
, and, of course, to the agency and client, plus the product or ser- 
vice advertised, EVAC is an extremely useful reference catalogue 
and source work of Innovative expression. It combines the Work 
of the best creative talents In the advertising field in the European 
; Community. ; 
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It’s good fun 
if you can 
stand the slime 


REPORT: A slimy coat of algae and dead 
seals is spread along coastlines of islands 
In the North Sea. Tourists are keeping 
nway from the putrid beaches. REPORT: 
Thousands of tons of phosphates and ni- 
trogen taken down the river Po into the 
Adriatic hare resulted in a slimy scum 
polluting some of northern Italy’s most 
popular tourist centres. Rainer MOHer 
reports for Saarbriicker Zeitung on the 
travails of the holiday industry. 

O ur environment is pretty grim news 
at any time. The series of cata- 
strophes and accidents over the years 
don't need to be catalogued to illustrate 
that. Many incidents remain strong in 
the memory — those which have been 
nenr enough to cause direct concern. 

Others arc forgotten or become just 
distant memories — they happened 
thousands of miles away. Sensitivity is 
in inverse proportion to distance. It was 
always to be reckoned with that one day 
the bill for the damage caused by man to 
the environment would be presented. 
But man hnd never quite believed how 
big that bill would be. 

Today's tourist, keeping himself from 
lithe and awake by performing a few 
calisthenics on the roadside as his car 
sits in an immobile tniiback kilometres 
long in the clogged holiday traffic (di- 
rection. if not movement: south) in the 
summer would never ever think that he, 
as a member of a highconsuming, west- 
ern industrialised nation, might be con- 
tributing to the death of mass tourism. 

But that is what is just around the 
corner, if the message from daily news 
on television, radio and newspapers is 
to be believed. 

T he heady atmosphere of holidays 
often causes people to do what they 
would really like to do in life if it were only 
possible. The tourist industry tries to find 
out what these wishes are — and there is 
nothing secret about them — because ful- 
filling wishes is its business. 

The supplier of the holiday product 
"Austria", which is the relevant tourist 
authority there, has assessed the stale of 
the German soul and has decided to add a 
few whorls to its advertising programme. 
The changes are mainly aimed at people 
between. -20 and 40. The codeword is he- 
donism. What is to b$ catered for is the 

yearning to enjoy life. 

The holiday strategy is to fulfil these 
yearnings without making any moral 
judgements. Yet they haven't managed to 
create a golden age where more people 
spend more time thinking about their holi- 
day arrangements than about their work — 
people are too concerned about keeping 
or losing their jobs. 

This increasingly hedonistic attitude to 
life is more than the sub-conscious well- 
ing-up of a holiday dream. People whose 
aim in life it is to be spoiled probably wont 
to live the same way in their dny-lo-day 
existence — that means nothing too ex- 
hausting, that’s if it can be mnnaged 
through either work or inheritance. 

Tourist organisers are naturally deliri- 
ous over the prospect of a 32-hour week 
by the Year 2010 and the result that even 
more leisure lime would then be or- 


Travelling Germans 

The number of Germans mak- 
ing at leest ona trip (In millions) ■ 
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Filthy beaches in Minorca, algae infes- 
tations in the North and Baltic Seas, 
swimming bans because of the lousy 
water in parts of the Adriatic. Politi- 
cians still are afraid of speaking out be- 
cause official recognition of the plight 
of the seas would have wide-ranging 
legal consequences. 

We seem to have collectively done it 
again. Concerted action between tour- 
ists from central Europe and the mana- 
gers at holiday centres seems to have 
succeeded in turning resorts into places 
where people no longer want to go. 

It has been coming for a long time. In- 
siders with any sort of nous have been 
fearing exactly this. But a steadily in- 
creasing amount of special offer holi- 
dnys has ensured that the industry has 
continued to grow. 

So it could only be a matter of time 
hefore nature itself called for a halt. 
Where millions want to go swimming, 
the waters are spoiled by biological ef- 
fluent. Sections of the coasts of Italy, 
Spain and north Germany are typical 
examples. 

In southern countries, building purifi- 
cation plants — a long-term process in 
any case — would not readily solve the 

Riley still with 
lotus eaters 

ganised, People would want to use this 
new freedom in an intact environment and 
to experience it in full command of their 
physical capabilities. 

There is the desire to live socially, best 
in cliques, to enjoy an “enjoyment- 
oriented existence," to laze without having 
a bad conscience about it, and yet at the 
same time, to be “more active.*’ 

Such mental wanderings touch upon all 
possible interests including sporting and 
handiwork hobby horses. The theme is "a 
more aware life" for development of both 
self and personality. Creativity and relaxa- 
tion are to be given the same weight as 
broadening the knowledge. These then are 
the patterns out of which holiday offers 
would be formed. 

The thinking goes that, if a person 
works shorter hours then the need for re- 
cuperation will decline and be replaced 
with the desire for the “joy of change, sen- 
sation and freedom from restraint." The 
interest in a “fit body for sport and play" 
would become in general more important 
as the drive for performance at work goes 
into decline. 

But is this really how it will he? Can the 
projection of working hours be squared 
with the actual time a person who, for 
example, is ambitious to carve out a 
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problem because of the sheer amount of 
, phosphates and agricultural fertiliser 
f residue from the interior. 

Beaches become filthy, blue seas 
become filthy, and suddenly all that in- 
t vestment in tourist regions loses value. 

> The question is what to do. Can the 
stream of tourists be re-directed away 
i from the coasts to areas less affected by 
pollution? Limits could be set for den- 
sity — so many people per hectare of 
) beach. A start to the building of purifi- 
; cation plant should begin quickly. 

We can also do much. For example, 
holidays can be spread over a wider 
{ period (instead of being jammed into 
July and August as is common in Eu- 
rope). Holidays for both school pupils 
and workers could be better arranged'. 
This would help to shorten autobahn 
traffic jams and help avoid accidents. 

.. To release the load on tourist areas, 

• there should be efforts to find u solution 
which gets away from the idea of growth. 

The coasts and oceans should already 
' serve as a warning of what might happen 
if one day the alpine regions are over- 
run. One day, the bottom will fall out of 
the tourist industry there, as well. 

Rainer Miilier 

(Saarbriicker Zeitung. 1 7 July 1 989) 

career, would have to spend at work? The 
contradictions in a performance-oriented 
society are unrelenting. 

Certainly, in every society the yardstick 
of performance can be in general reduced; 
. and if play becomes more important than 
j work it would mean that the criteria for all 
of us will have changed. 

Have we already come that far? In a 
wealthy society there are always footloose 
people and/or people earning enough 
, money who can be described as “young, 

’ dynamic, active, aesthetic, geared to the 
spiri t of the age, modem and attractive." 

[ But those who have families cannot com- 
I pete/no matter how much this dream world 
i glistens with attractions embellished with 
( words from the English language: “River- 
Rafting" and “Hydrospeed , Mountain-Bik- 
i ing und Paragliding” (or, in the winter, 
, “Swingbo, Snowboard und Mono-Ski.”), 
j The tourist industry has naturally not 
asked it customers political questions. But 
( the answers it has received could be vested 
with political significance if, one day there 
j are more leisure days than working days, 

In that case, it would have to be asked if 
» these days of plenty should be used to 

* serve one’s own interests or if just: a tiny 
I comer should remain for the benefit of 
j others. 

Iq any case, if too many members of a 
, society want to spend their days blissfully 
j , dozing, then it perhaps is an omen for that 


self-same society. 


Georg Kleemann 


(Stuitgarter Zeitung, 7 July 1 989) 


Lots of special 
offers in a 
non-boom year 

N ever have there been so manv I 
“last-minute" and “save-montf ■ 
holiday offers as this summer. Peonl 
who have not yet booked have fa 
choice of any number of cut-price of- 
fers at their travel bureau. 

After two record years, bookings in 
the tourist year which ends aUheend 
of October have been modest. A few 
operators report growth but the indus- 
try as a whole reports no significant a- 
crease in business. 

Various reasons are put forward: 
foreign trips, which make up 57 p er ' 
cent of trips, have become sli|taly dis- 
advantageous because of the waken- 
ing mark. The dollar has climbeAutt- 
ply and, in various countries, the mark 1 
is not holding up as well against the 
local currency as a few years ago. 

This affects especially Spain, the * 
destination in between 40 and 50 
cent of all overseas holidays offered in 
Germany. The increasing cost of living 
there is deterring many from going 
there. 

Another reason is too many people. 
In some countries, coastal areas have 
been so densely built to cater for 
masses of tourists that you can hardly 
see the sea for the concrete. Then there 
are service problems and political 
problems — Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
China are three examples. 

Cars preferred 


On the other hand, there is still de- 
mand for holidays in Cuba, Kenya and 
South East Asia. Tour operators are 
also satisfied with the car-holiday and 
holiday-home sides of the business. 
This year, many Germans have de- 
cided not to fly anywhere but, instead, 
to take their car. 

The biggest German operator is TUI 
(Touristik Union International). In the 
year to the end of October 1988.il 
handled holidays for 2.8 m il/i'on 
people. 

In the first six months 0 ^ cCIW T^? 
year, bookings hnd not quite n- ache 
the level of the equivalent lor the P te - 
vious year. 

It was much belter at NUR Tourist* 
GmbH (which, is better known by 1 
popular name of Neckermann) wnic . 
with 1.4 million bookings in the pie 
vious year was the second bi&£ e 
operator in the country. /•' ... 

Manager Herbert Kratz.’.we 
better in the winter and a re doing 
ter this summer. . ' . 

. Xtlooks asif-at-thfrend^rir^y® 8 ^ 
will have improved business by 
tween six and eight per cent” • 

ITS, another major operator J® 
more than 910,000 customers, 
mates that a slight improvement ot 
tween two and three per cent 1* 
.expected. • 

The industry is, pleased that l . ur 
nover is climbing more ptrbngly . 
bookings. What the rash of spfcciw 
fers will resultln is not yet clear* 

After increases respectively of 
12 and eigbt "per cent in the num&e _ 
people travelling In the'Ipast two 7* ! 

the industry regards '-the, currp 
breather as being not too bad. ■: 

Dietrich Boslntfdp* 

(Ocneral-Anzclger, Bonn, 15 July 1 
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■ HORIZONS 

Putting the boot 
in: footwear 
down the ages 

F ootwear has always been a reflection 
of the life-styles of the times, whether 
sandals, running pumps or smart Italian 
shoes. 

In the past shoes were also more than 
just articles for everyday use, whether they 
were the leather sandals of the Greeks, the 
pointed shoes and clogs of the Middle 
Ages or the stiletto shoes of the present. 

An exhibition has been opened in f 
Hauenslein in the district of Primasens en- ( 
titled “Zum Beispiel Schulte" (Shoes, for 
example), showing the history of footwear t 
front the distant past to the present day. 3 
There are more than a 1,000 exhibits in c 
the Hauenstein exhibition, once the largest 
shoe village in Germany. Most of these ex- < 
liibits come from the Bally Museum in t 
Switzerland. 1 

The Frankfurt-based “Institut Objekte I 

Kultur" has organised the exhibition, 
which has already been put on at Bochum, s 
Heidelberg and Zurich. The selection of < 
the small village of Hauenstein with a 1 
population of 4,500 as a venue for the ex- 
hibition was deliberate. s 

The village represents as no other loca- < 
lion does the rise and fall of the German 1 

shoe industry in this century. » 

Like so much in our culture the world 
has to thank the G reeks for the art of shoe- i 

making. According to legend the Greek 1 
God Hermes delivered his messages wear- i 
iflg golden, winged sandals. 

With a distinct awareness of the body 
the Greeks carefully shaped shoes for the 
left and right foot differently. 

By the time of the Romans this anat- 
omical refinement in shoe-making was 
lost. Until well into the Middle Ages there 
was no difference in footwear for the left 
or right foot. 

The strict hierarchy of the feudal era 

T he poems are written in Chinese or 
Mongolian characters. Beside the ar- 
tist’s signature there is a stamp from the 
censorship authorities. 

The water-coloured scenes are explicit 
representations of love and pleasure in 
every walk of life. 

The well-preserved scroll picture from 
ancient China is worth DM50,000 to a 
collector. It fills a whole show-case in the 
Museum for Erotic Art, which has been 
opened in Munich. 

Although the erotic has been part of the 
cultural history of peoples from every 
period, there are few collections open to 
4s public of this : 

There arc,, $>f (course, , the finds from , 
™3peii in the XxdteblGgjcal Museum in — 
Naples, the drawings in Vienna’s' Albertina 
*<1 the Indian objects in the Gold Mu- 
seum in Lima. 

Only San Francisco has the Erotic Art 
Museum open to the public, which in- 
cludes contemporary exhibits. 1 

Munich collector Manfred Schilling be- 
lieves that he has filled a gap with >the;i 
opening of his museum! ■ : • " 

He was only ten when he helped his 
teacher at Neuberg an der Donau to set up 
a museum of local history! His grandfather , 
^as an art dealer; his great-grandfather a ’ 
painter. • 

He explains why he has specialised in 
collecting erotica by haying, “Perhaps be- 
causel’m a bachelor”. , 

While in Japan as a teacher at a com- 



Famous footwear: used by, from left, Chancellor Kohl, ex Bonn President Carl 
Caraten8 and tennis star Steffi Graf. (Photo: dpn) 


helped one of the most unusual types of 
shoe to triumph, the pointed shoe, a shoe 
quite unsuited for walking about. 

The regulations governing aristocrats' 
dress permitted a prince lo have a shoe 
poinl 80 centimetres in lengih, but rich pa- 
tricians had to be satisfied with n shoe 
point only 30 centimetres long. 

Bavarian peasants, sentenced to hard 
socage, put their trust in the stout, practi- 
cal clog which in 1 525 became a symbol of 
the German Peasants' Confederation. 

In the heyday of absolutism shoe design 
soared to unimaginable heights. In French 
court culture the heel came into vogue, for 
men as well. It had been invented much 
earlier by the military, however. In the 
1 Oth century Oriental bowmen wore rid- 
ing-bools with heels so that they could 
shoot their arrows from their horses stand- 
ing up in the stirrups. 

When the l 1 enclt Revolution pul an 
end to aristocratic fashions, the boot be- 
came the important article of footwear for 
up-and-coming members of the bour- 
geoisie. 

But the real revolution in fashion came 
in the 20th century when the leg was re- 
vealed. Until then it had been modestly 
concealed as an erotic part of the body. 

In our post-modern society anything is 


Adam and Eve 
at the push 
of a button 

mercial college he became interested in 
erotica. Some of the most beautiful items 
in his collection of 1 10 exhibits come from 
there. 

There is, for example, a netsuke (a small 
carved ornament, used to fasten small ob- 
jects to a sash), showing lovers in a pome- 
granate. : 

- The Japanese pillow books, presented 
to a newly-weds on their wedding night, 
are also beautifully worked. 

Herr Schilling complains that today 
erotic works of art are frowned upon in 
the Far East. 

The love-life of the Buddha was odee 
not taboo, but there are exhibits on this 
theme in the Munich museum. 

The oldest piece In the Munich collec- 
tion is a Bacchus goblet made in Germany 
about 1600, which shows an herma- 
phrodite. 

There is an ivory chess set from France 
in which the smallest physical details are 
recognisable. 

An English snuff-box is embelllsed with 
a brothel scend. ■ J ' 

The ribald Viennese bronze from the 


possible In fast-moving fashion. Fashion 
quickly latched on to marketing punks' 
boots and gymn shoes as articles of protest 
against the establishment. 

The “gymn shoe generation" has its 
place in the history of the shoe. This 
generation is symbolically represented in 
the exhibition by the gym shoes worn by 
Joschka Fischer, a member of the Green 
Party, who wore them when he was sworn 
in as a minister in the Hesse state assem- 
bly, the Federal Republic’s first Greens 
minister. Other prominent people have 
also lent their footwear for the exhibition. 
Tennis stars Boris Becker and Steffi Graf 
sent the tennis shoes they wore for their 
Wimbledon victories. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl is represented 
by a pair of well-worn, black hiking boots. 
The broad wnrn-out-shoes worn by the 
Clown Grock are also on display. 

Hauenstein. which in the Infills had 
more than 30 shoe factories employing 
3.00U, has amplified the exhibition con- 
siderably with many shoe-making ma- 
chines from the past. The village now has 
only a few shoe factories employing a few 
hundreds. It is soon to become the loca- 
tion of the first shoe machine museum in 
the Federal Republic. df)a 

(Bremer Nachrichlen. 8 July 1 989) 


end of the 19th century has been repro- 
duced cheaply today by pressure-dye cast- 
ing. The “Monchskugd" (monk’s ball) 
mocks the icons worn round the neck by 
priests. 

Ornamental plates, match-boxes, belt 
buckles and boxes were oil decorated with 
scenes from the erotic. Of course, there is 
kitsch in this concealed nook of art, where 
artists, now well-known, were once active. 

Expensive Swiss watches were dec- 
orated in Budapest with couples . who 
moved in an explicit manner as the sec- 
onds tick away. 

The “cat-man", designed by T»ff&nyi is 
.an Arab* WheP hjfe : c?oak> is opened, there. 
!is a young girl, : anns Pound his neck. 

Adam and Bve move towards each 
other at the press of a button,' for the char- 
acters can be moved by a spring. 

The Erotic Museum has a photographic 
department. At first “naked wild ones” 
were photographed, Then before the First 
World War pictures of housemaids were 
taken; then later plump girl-friends of the 
artist were posed in front of the cameras. 

In the 192Qs they were followed by imi- 
tations of sculptures from antiquity under 
{he slogan “Living marble,” frivolous and 
sterile (sometimes in leotards). ■ ■■, 

They were to have been models for ar-^ 
tists but an enormous ntimber of picture 
post-cards , of. thqse models were, pro-; 
duced. There could never have been that 
many artists.i ; ATqW Stankiemti 

• ' (Frankfurter Neua Ptesst.l 1 Jiily 1989) 


Gormandizing at 
a fountain 
of chocolate 

A n exhibition on the history of choco- 
late has been put on in the Giirze- 
nich Museum in Cologne for the 150th 
anniversary of the Stollwerck chocolate 
company. 

The historic rooms of the building are 
permeated with the tempting aroma of 
chocolate, making the mouth water. 

Children's dreams come true. There is 
a chocolate fountain where a continuous 
stream of chocolate from 16 jets pours 
into An enormous copper pan. 

Visitors can pick up a waffle and help 
themselves, tasting the chocolate until 
they can eat no more. 

This chocolate fountain is for many 
the high point of the exhibition. 

Visitors lo it are greeted with the 
words, “Long live chocolate and those 
who discovered it," The exhibition, 
covering 3,000 square metres, displays 
what at first was “currency" for South 
and Central American Indians and the 
Aztecs: cocoa beans. 

Young cocoa plants are maturing in 
the exhibition in the shade of banana 
plants in botanical gardens, especially 
laid out for the show. 

The hnrvested beans are ground by a 
grinding stone about 1000 years old, 
used by the Indians. 

The beans arc then taken lo a mini- 
ature factory, where chocolates can be 
made. Hans Imhoff, chairman of the 
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Stollwerck supervisory board, said that a 
tour of this history of chocolate will “en- 
chant, amuse and astonish" visitors. 

Herr Imhoff says that he eats a bar of 
chocolate every day, and he is so fasci- 
nated by this “food of the gods" that he is 
looking for a plot of land in central Co- 
logne where the exhibition can be 
housed permanently in a museum. 

Chocolate had its influence on the 
times. The luxury of the 18th century is 
reflected in the valuable silver and 
porcelain chocolate pots and cups. 

Taking “morning chocolate" with 
breakfast in bed was then a sign of an 
aristocratic life-style. 

There are also curiosities in the exhibi- 
tion such as the gramophone on which 
small chocolate records can be played. 

Health fanatics will find an old adver- 
tising film clip from the 1950s amusing*, 
itpoints out chocolate's high calory-con- 
tent and nutritive value. 

*. The visitor will also be amused by the 
chocolate and confectionery shop from 
Zwickau with its original stock from the 
end of the last, century, or the opulent 
chocolate boxes dating from the 1950s. 

Chocolate's future seems assured. 
Chocolate enthusiasts who lose their ap- 
petite for it during the hot weather have 
been prorniseid relief. • 

Hans Inihpff has acquired a patent for 
; making “summer” chocolate. This cho- 
colate, especially made for summer 
weather* should be on the market withiri 
. the next, couple of years f Its. special pro- 
duction process will make it less likely to 
i melt ih;the heat. 

HdWeyer, : it will taste no d ifferently to 
; traditional, kinds, of dhocojate. Flngers 
I sticky with chocolate will be a thing of 
the past, . Annette Wirfh ■ 

(Die Vttlt, Bonn, 10 July 1989) 
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